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EVENTS OF 


HAZY optimism still prevails that a coal stop- 

A page will somehow be averted ; but it is difficult 
to see any sound foundation for it. For the 

time being, the attempt to bring the two parties together 
again has broken down, the owners refusing to with- 
draw their proposals, and the Miners’ Federation insist- 
ing that this must be done before negotiations are 
resumed. The Miners’ Federation, moreover, has re- 
fused to participate in the proceedings of the ‘Court of 
Inquiry, which the Government set up early in the week. 
The reason advanced for optimism is that the strategical 
position of the miners is so exceedingly weak that they 
will shrink, when it comes to the point, from what would 
be a hopeless contest. Certainly thé miners are in a 
very weak position ; they have practically no funds, and 
the trend of economic facts is all against them. But 
their indignation at the heavy wage-cuts demanded of 
them is intense. They are buoyed up by all sorts of 
hopes, the hope of the support of other unions, the hope 
of international action. They are led by a man of 
extremist views—whose influence is not likely to be cast 
on the side of peace at a critical juncture. They are 
encouraged by the support of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. On the other hand, the owners certainly mean 
business about substantial wage reductions. The men 
are almost certain to be beaten if they fight, but that 
does not make it unlikely that there will be a fight, 
which during its progress may raise the spectre of social 


revolution. 
* * * 


On Friday of last week Mr. Lloyd George came out 
‘with a strong denunciation of the Government for 
‘their premature and precipitate restoration of the 
gold standard,’’ which had ‘‘ given a donkey-kick to 
British trade.’’ Mr. Churchill has responded with 
indignant bluster. The gold standard, he declares, is 
no more responsible for the troubles of the coal industry 
than the Gulf Stream. Ministers may be expected to 
continue these brazen denials for a considerable time. 
Later on, they will doubtless refer proudly to the great 
sacrifices which Britain incurred with her eyes open for 
the sake of restoring a ‘‘ sound’’ gold basis. Mean- 





THE WEEK 


while Mr. Churchill devises another line of defence. 
The gold standard may have revealed the fact that our 
domestic price-level is too high. Is it not then a great 
advantage to be brought back in time to a solid ‘‘ basis 
of fact and reality’’? The bankers at the Mansion 
House were all approval. ‘‘ Merchants and bankers,”’ 
declared Sir Alan Anderson, ‘‘ most strongly commended 
the suggestion that the real truth of the economic posi- 
tion should be presented as it was by the gold standard.’’ 
This suggestion that there is more truth or fact or 
reality in an exchange of $4.86 than in one of $4.40 is 
exactly on a par with the familiar objection to Summer 
Time that it is a lie. 


* * * 


Mr. Churchill’s main reply, however, was the 
familiar one of denouncing his critics as inflationists. 
Granted that you might stimulate exports by “a depre- 
ciated exchange,’’ had not Germany, France, and Italy 
tried that plan, and were not its baneful consequences 
proven to the world? It suits Mr. Churchill to ignore 
the alternative of avoiding inflation and deflation 
alike, and maintaining an exchange which is 
neither depreciated nor appreciated but properly ad- 
justed to the price-level. Mr. Churchill is, indeed, 
entitled to claim that all parties have a considerable 
share of responsibility for his disastrous policy. The 
Labour Party to-day is busy with propaganda against 
wage reductions, arguing that the decline in the pur- 
chasing-power of the working-class must react unfavour- 
ably on trade. This argument is true enough. It is 
another way of saying that deflation is bad for trade. 
But Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham advocated gradual 
deflation last year as “sound and healthy,’’ and the 
policy of Labour in office was directed as much as that of 
the present Government to raising sterling to an un- 
economic height. Mr. Snowden and his colleagues ought 
to appear on a platform, along with present Ministers 
and Lord Oxford too, and urge the workers to accept 
lower wages all round as the inevitable corollary of the 
policy they supported. We have little sympathy with 
those who will the end, but protest against the means. 
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General Smuts has communicated to the “ Daily 
News ”’ his opinion of the Security Pact proposals, of 
which he is ‘‘ profoundly suspicious.’’ It is not clear, 
however, whether he objects to any pact whatever, or 
to the pact proposed by Germany, or only to the pact 
which M. Briand foreshadowed in his reply to the Ger- 
man offer. The actual criticisms advanced in General 
Smuts’s message seem to apply mainly to the last of 
these :— 

“The Pact,” he says, “like its predecessor, the 

Protocol, tends to stereotype and entrench the settlement 


¥ 


under the Peace Treaties far more than the Covenant 
does. It will encourage the diehards of the peace settle- 
ment to stand more pat than ever. The peaceful refor m 
of intolerable arrangements will, in fact, become impos- 
sible; and Europe will be lured to destruction by a 
false sense of security and solidarity... . Let those 
who build on insecure and dangerous foundations in 
Europe feel insecure and in danger. . . . 
If the insecurity was felt mainly by the artizans of 
“intolerable arrangements,’’ we should feel more in 
sympathy with General Smuts’s point of view; but he 
seems to ignore the vital facts that the pact proposals 
emanated from Germany, and that the British guarantee 
would be restricted to the Rhine frontier. 
* * * 


“ce 


The second line of attack adopted by General Smuts 
is one which we should not have expected from him :— 
“It is proposed that, under the Pact, Great Britain 
shall dissociate herself from the Empire and, in a matter 
of cardinal foreign policy, take a line of her own, leaving 
the other constituent States of the Empire to decide their 
own policies. Under the circumstances, I feel certam 
that at least some of them will not follow her. As one 
who believes in the British Empire as the greatest human 
institution on earth, I cannot acquiesce in this departure 
with equanimity. The Pact may well become a turning- 
point, a fatal parting of the ways, in the Empire. ... 
Really, General Smuts cannot have it both ways. He 
has taken a leading part in asserting, with every justifi- 
cation, the nationhood. of the Dominions and their right 
to speak for themselves in foreign policy. He signed 
the Versailles Treaty on behalf of South Africa, and he 
had much to do with the separate representation of the 
‘* five nations ’’ in the League of Nations. But some 
measure of freedom must be accorded to Great Britain 
also. It is as necessary for the Dominions to recognize 
that Great Britain is a European Power, profoundly in- 
terested in a European settlement, as for us to recognize 
their inevitable detachment from European problems. 
This habit of threatening a break-up of the Empire when- 
ever there is a difficulty in adjusting British and 
Dominion interests is unhelpful, and we are sorry to 
see General Smuts adopting it. 
* * * 

The report of the Commission of Inquiry sent to 
Shanghai by the Diplomatic Body at Peking to investi- 
gate the circumstances in which the police fired on a 
crowd of Chinese students on May 30th, has not yet 
been published. It is stated, however, that, as a result 
of this report, the Diplomatic Body has recommended 
the censuring of the Amerigan Chairman of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Shanghai and the dismissal of the British 
Chief of Police. If this recommendation has been made, 
it is of the utmost importance that it should be promptly 
accepted and carried out. It was this affair which 
caused the smouldering discontent with the position of 
foreigners in China to blaze up, and while it is right 
to pay attention to the permanent causes of unrest, it is 
essential also to make without delay such atonement 
as is possible for the slaughter of Chinese at Shanghai, 
if that has been found on investigation to have 
been avoidable. In the anomalous conditions of a 
Foreign Settlement the position of an executive officer 


is, no doubt, an onerous and unenviable one, but that 
only makes it more necessary that men of cool judgment 
should be appointed. The rumours of dissension in the 
Diplomatic Body are disquieting, for any appearance 
of lack of candour on the part of European representa- 
tives in China would have the worst possible effect. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, France has at last ratified the Washing- 
ton Conventions relating to China, which removes one 
obstacle to united negotiations, and Mr. Kellogg has 
issued a statement defining American policy as ‘‘ scrupu- 
lous observance of the obligations to China entered into 
at the Washington Conference and insistence that the 
Chinese Government shall take adequate measures for 
the protection of foreigners and carry out her respon- 
sibilities under the treaties ’’; and President Coolidge 
‘hopes it will be possible in the near future to hold a 
conference for the discussion of extra-territorial rights 
in China.’’ This should put an end to the rumours that 
the United States Government contemplated acting in- 
dependently on the question of extra-territorial rights. 
We hope the British Government will resist firmly all 
attempts to hurry them into isolated action of another 
kind. Joint diplomatic action is always slow and diffi- 
cult, and its difficulties are immensely increased, in this 
instance, by the lack of an effective Government with 
whom to negotiate ; but we cannot afford to set back the 
clock and undo the work of Washington. It is only in 
joint and patient action that there is any hope of a 
real Chinese settlement, or of avoiding friction between 
the Powers concerned as a by-product of the crisis. 

* # 

We are particularly sorry to see that the Chinese 
crisis is being used as a lever for advocating increased 
armaments. The “‘ Times ”’ tells us that ‘‘ the present 
state of affairs in the Far East has an intimate connec- 
tion with the discussion of the cruiser programme,”’ and 
that ‘‘ the Chinese crisis is only the prelude to further 
complications in which British interests in the Pacific 
are vitally concerned.’’ The studied vagueness of this 
attempt to make our flesh creep does not make it less 
mischievous. It is true, of course, that the connection 
between armaments and policy is intimate, and we hope 
Liberals in the House will bear this in mind when Mr. 
Baldwin makes his statement on the cruiser programme. 
It is futile, as we have always urged, to pretend that 
the replacement of obsolescent ships is in itself provoca- 
tive. The real points against which we have to guard 
are, first, the development by the Government of a Far 
Eastern policy which will inevitably tend to unnecessary 
naval expansion; and secondly, the wrecking, by a 
premature decision on our standard of naval strength, 
of the hopes of agreed limitation. The exact number 
of replacements seems to us a much less important ques- 
tion than the lack of any response to the overtures made 
by America for a further Conference, the future impli- 
cations of the Singapore policy, and the incredible levity 
which would alter the balance of naval power as a 
palliative for industrial troubles. 

* * * 

The Government’s refusal to land British troops for 
the defence of the Tangier zone will be generally 
approved. Such a step could only give Abd-el-Krim an 
excuse for regarding the zone as enemy territory, and 
involve Great Britain in the tangle of Moroccan diplo- 
macy. Left to himself, Abd-el-Krim is probably quite 
acute enough to realize his advantage in respecting the 
neutrality of Tangier. Meanwhile, France and Spain 
have at last agreed on the terms to be offered to the Rifi 
leader; but it appears that they are not to be made 
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public until they have been accepted or rejected, and 
there is some reason to fear that the negotiations may 
still be impeded by a divergence of views between the 
French and Spanish Governments. Abd-el-Krim himself 
is not apparently in a very reasonable frame of mind ; 
but the main obstacle to a settlement seems to be the 
inability of France and Spain to determine for them- 
selves and agree together what are the maximum con- 
cessions they will offer, or how far they are prepared 
to go in the way of joint operations, in the event of 
their offer being rejected. The present condition of 
military and political stalemate, as the ‘‘ Times ’’ aptly 
terms it, affords an excellent argument for invoking 
the good offices of the League, and a very strong reason 
for Great Britain to abstain from any action not strictly 
called for by the Tangier Convention. 
* * * 

Andia has given to Lord Birkenhead’s speech exactly 
tthe reception that we foresaw. The Indian Press is 
puzzled by the references to Diarchy and its future, and 
irritated by the vague forecasts as to revision of the 
Montagu Act. The British papers, on the other hand, 
ask scornfully why the public should have been so 
impressively asked to show patience in awaiting a 
momentous statement. The Commons debate, two days 
after the Secretary of State’s pronouncement, was note- 
worthy for several good speeches—among others by Col. 
Wedgwood, Sir Alfred Mond, and Mr. MacDonald ; and 
for a specific point made by the Under-Secretary on 
behalf of Lord Birkenhead. Lord Winterton explained 
that the invitation to the Indian Liberals and Swarajists 
to draw up their own Constitution was not intended to 
forestall the promised revision of 1929. On the con- 
trary, it meant simply that if an Indian draft were 
presented, with a strong backing four years hence, the 
Royal Commission then to be appointed would give 
it full consideration. Lord Reading returns to India 
immediately. It is not the Viceroy at Simla, but Lord 
Lytton in Bengal, who will be called upon to deal with 
the first difficulties of the new situation. 


x * * 


A year ago Mr. Ramsay MacDonald appointed a 
‘\Committee, under the Chairmanship of Sir Arthur 
‘Balfour, to inquire into the conditions and prospects of 
British industry and commerce, with special reference to 
ithe export trade. This Committee has now published 
ca Survey of Overseas Markets (Stationery Office, 6s.), 
which is a mine of economic information about the world 
in general, mainly compiled by the Overseas Trade 
Department. Most of the work was done last autumn, 
and even the Committee’s introduction is dated 12th 
(March, 1925. While, therefore, the Survey will doubt- 
less prove a valuable work of reference, it is already 
sadly out of date as a guide to practical statesmanship. 
A significant change was taking place in the condition 
of the patient while the doctors were concocting their 
diagnosis; and the Committee.may perhaps take other 
factors into account when they come to prepare theic 
real Report. Meanwhile, the newly constituted Com- 
mittee of Civil Research is understood to be getting to 
work. This highly interesting development in our 
machinery of government deserves more attention than 
it has yet received. It has a President (the Prime 
Minister), a Chairman (Lord Balfour), and a Secretary 
(Mr. Thomas Jones); and that is its whole personnel. 
For the purposes of any particular inquiry it can, 
however, co-opt anyone it likes, and as it publishes 
nothing and reports only to the Cabinet, it is favourably 


situated to obtain the candid advice of men of all poli- 
tical opinions. It is now inquiring into the needs of the 
iron and steel industry. It is a pity that it was not 
invented six years or even six months ago. 


* * * 


It is disquieting to learn from the Annual Report 
of the Chief Inspector of Factories (Cmd. 2437, 2s. 6d.) 
that in a year of deep industrial depression there has 
been a considerable increase in the number of accidents 
and poisonings. The total death roll was 1,017, heing 
61 cases of poisoning and 956 fatal accidents. The 
increase in the number of fatal poisonings is to some 
extent apparent only; cases of epitheliomatous ulcera- 
tion due to prolonged exposure to oil are now being 
recognized and reported. A recent decision in the 
Courts as to mule-spinner’s cancer has given an impetus 
to this. But there is no such explanation for the 
increase in the number of deaths in the Potteries. There 
is also cause for uneasiness at the amount of lead poison- 
ing in the rapidly expanding electrical accumulator 
industry, though as yet most of the cases have been 
slight. Lead is a cumulative poison, and its full effects 
are not seen for many years. It is to be hoped that the 
new regulations for this industry will check the ‘nischief. 


* * * 


Far more serious is the situation in regard to fata! 
accidents, of which there were 89 more than in 1923. 
About 40 per cent. of the total occurred in four big 
industries: construction of buildings, shipbuilding, the 
conversion of metals, and work at the docks. As Sir 
Gerald Bellhouse points out, shipbuilding and construc- 
tion of buildings have many features in common, and the 
tendency is in the direction of greater heights with corres- 
pondingly increased risks. One direction in which a 
good deal might be accomplished is the better instruction 
of novices as to the risks of the work and the precautions 
which ought to be observed. It seems clear also that lives 
are endangered and sometimes lost because men are 
placed in responsible positions without having the 
requisite technical knowledge. And further there is a 
great weight of evidence that Safety First methods and 
propaganda can effect a reduction of accidents. It is 
regrettable that the number of firms belonging to the 
British Industrial Safety First Association is not larger. 


* * * 


The defence in the grotesque farce of Tennessee 
was opened effectively by Mr. Clarence Darrow, the 
Chicago lawyer, with an argument urging the unconsti- 
tutional character of the anti-evolution law and demand- 
ing that the indictment be quashed upon that ground. 
The judge, who as an avowed partizan of the prosecu- 
tion would seem to have about as much right on the 
bench as Mr. Bryan himself, read a long opinion, in 
which he maintained, not only that the Act was con- 
stitutional, but also that it did not violate the rights of 
teachers, since no Tennessee law compelled a man to 
accept employment in the public schools! The scenes 
at Dayton, meanwhile, are indescribable: the court- 
room an orgy of theological passion, camera “ stunts,’ 
argumentative prayers, monkey mascots, and recrimina- 
tion. Mr. Bryan now threatens to make Fundamental- 
ism a national political issue, by starting a crusade for 
adding to the Constitution an amendment forbidding 
the teaching of anything contrary to the stories of the 
Old Testament. This would be a fitting climax to his 
career. Meanwhile the Dayton trial proves, as a show, 
a complete fizzle for the Press, the kinema, and the 
wireless. 
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THE S.O.S. OF THE F.B.I. 
“ UnpersHart [with a touch of brutality]. 


The 
Government of your country! J am the Government of 
your country: I, and Lazarus. Do you suppose that you 
and half a dozen amateurs like you, sitting in a row in 
that foolish gabble shop, can govern Undershaft and 
Lazarus? No, my friend; you will do what pays us. 
You will make war when it suits us and keep peace when 
it doesn’t. You will find out that trade requires certain 
measures when we have decided on those measures. 
When I want anything to keep my dividends up, you 
will discover that my want is a national need. When 
other people want something to keep my dividends down, 
you will call out the police and military. And in return 
you shall have the support and applause of my news- 
papers, and the delight of imagining that you are a 
great statesman. Government of your country! Re off 
with you, my boy, and play with your caucuses and lead- 
ing articles and historic parties and great leaders and 
burning questions and the rest of your toys. I am going 
back to my counting-house to pay the piper and call the 
tune.’’—“ Mason Barpara.” 


E sometimes wish that there were more truth 
WV than there is in the engaging theory 
expounded in the above passage by Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw. The Federation of British Industries, ever 
since it was formed nine years ago, has been depicted 
by Labour in the most sinister colours, just as though 
it was a concrete embodiment of Undershaft. It has 
certainly been very busily engaged in making represen- 
tations to the Government. But, alas for melodrama! 
its aims have not been strikingly anti-social, its main 
preoccupation having been the general prosperity of 
industry. Its innumerable memoranda, though enlight- 
enment itself compared with most Ministerial utter- 
ances, have been none too clear-sighted. Above all, 
its influence has been hardly noticeable. For example, 
the F.B.1. has always seen fairly clearly that the process 
of raising the exchange-value of the pound sterling is 
bad for trade, and it has frequently implored the Gov- 
ernment to desist. Yet how disappointing has been 
the tone of our actual Undershaft towards the nincom- 
poops in office! “ We venture to submit’”’—this is a 
fair paraphrase of the various protests of the F.B.I.— 
“that your deflationary policy is doing serious damage 
to British industry. We do not suggest for a moment 
—please hear us oyt before you snub us—that our inte- 
rests should be decisive. Of course, you must take 
account of the Treasury and the City ; we offer no opinion 
as to where their interests lie, nor do we presume to 
challenge their immense importance. We only beseech 
you to give some consideration to the needs of industry. 
Might it not be well that the whole question of our 
monetary policy should be reconsidered at an inquiry, 
on which, if it is not asking too much, we would humbly 
suggest that we might be represented?’’ To which the 
Government has replied in effect: “ We see no reason 
just now to reconsider our monetary policy. Moreover, 
currency is a highly technical problem, on which your 
views would be of little value. If, accordingly, we 
should feel the need of a fresh inquiry at some later 
stage, we shall take care to appoint a committee, com- 
posed exclusively of politicians and bankers and 
Treasury officials, with perhaps an academic economist 
thrown in, if we can find one of sound enough opinions.’’ 
Again, when rumours were current early this year that 
the Government intended to introduce its Pensions Bill, 
our industrialists requested an interview with Ministers 
only to be told that the matter was chose jugée. The 
whole policy unfolded in Mr. Churchill’s Budget speech 
might almost have been designed to destroy the legend of 
the subservience of British Governments to Big 
Business. 
The F.B.I. now reveals itself, in a memorandum 
issued at the end of last week, despondent, per- 





plexed, and not a little confused. As the questions 
with which it concludes are important questions, on 
which it is vital to think clearly, it is worth while 
to summarize the memorandum at some length. It 
points out that our post-war foreign trade has been 
prejudiced by various factors outside our control, poli- 
tical instability abroad, tariff barriers, depreciating ex- 
changes, and thé like. But there have been other influ- 
ences ‘‘ operating on the whole trend of our trade, 
which to a considerable extent have been the result of 
conscious and deliberate control.’’ First among these 
it places the influence of heavy taxation, and expendi- 
ture on social services (we regard this as mainly non- 
sense, hallowed though it is by convention and tradition), 
and it proceeds as follows :— 


‘“‘(3) The influence of post-war monetary policy, 
which by increasing the exchange-value of the pound 
sterling has forced up the price of British goods rela- 
tively to world prices and thus stimulated home and 
import trade and checked export trade. 

“(4) A great and progressive reduction in the 
amount of investment abroad, partly the result of the 
influences already mentioned, but during the last 
eighteen months intensified by a deliberate policy of 
restriction which has practically involved an embargo 
on foreign investments of an industrial nature. 

“The steps necessary during the past nine months 
to prepare for and achieve the final return to a gold 
standard have greatly intensified the effects summarized 
under (3) and (4) above, and the necessary restrictions 
on the supply of money are, temporarily at least, affect- 
ing home trade as well as foreign trade, with the natural 
consequence of a further rise in unemployment.” 
Having thus analyzed our troubles, the F.B.I. asks 

certain questions. Can we hope to get rates or taxes 
down, not by a paltry few millions, but by a solid “‘ 15 
to 20 per cent.’’? “Is it possible without imperilling 
the stability of our newly regained gold standard (a) to 
provide more money for trade, (6) to allow foreign invest- 
ment to be resumed? ’’ Can we arrange that the money 
which we do lend abroad is translated more immediately 
and effectively into a demand for British goods? The 
Memorandum then concludes :— 

“Tf these questions cannot be answered in the 
affirmative it is obvious that the balance as between 
export and import trade has been permanently altered, 
and while we may reasonably hope for a substantial 
export trade, sufficient probably to pay for essential 
imports, we cannot expect it to give us active trade and 
full employment as in the immediate pre-war period. 
If this is the case, ought we to wait, as we 
are doing at present, until the forces which post- 
war conditions and our own post-war policy have 
set in motion have brought about a _ readjust- 
ment of industry through the sheer pressure of 
economic necessity, with all that this implies of un- 
employment and suffering, or should steps be taken to 
stimulate home development? Can the export trades be 
helped to divert a portion of their output to new home 
markets and to adapt some proportion of their produc- 
tive capacity to new purposes? Can means be devised 
to assist them to pass with the minimum of dislocation 
through the transition period? 

“These are some of the questions which must be 
answered, and it is obvious that a purely industrial 
organization, such as the Federation, cannot solve them 
by itself.”’ 

In all this there is much good sense, but there is 
also a dangerous element of confusion. We entirely 
agree that there are factors in the post-war situation, 
essentially permanent in their nature, which make it 
idle to look for the restoration of our export trade 
(within any reasonable period of time) to its pre-war 
volume. We agree further that this situation calls for 
a transference of part of our labour-power from work 
for export to work on home development. We agree 
finally that it is not well to leave this readjustment to 
work itself out through the blind forces of “ sheer pres- 
sure of economic necessity,” but that it should be made 
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the object of active and concerted policy. Our readers 
will remember that we sought to concentrate attention 
upon this problem over a year ago, when we urged the 
need for a coherent policy of intensive capital develop- 
ment. It was the main problem before us then. The 
policy of deflation had been suspended in the previous 
year, and we fondly hoped that no Government would 
be reckless enough to resume it. Trade had had time 
to shake itself free from this depressing influence, and, 
in fact, so far as the home market was concerned, showed 
all the ‘signs of a condition of normal activity. The 
exchange had fallen back to a level that was certainly 
none too high; so that no monetary factor remained to 
prejudice the export trades. In these circumstances, 
the unsatisfactory volume of our export business stood 
out vividly as a fundamental fact; and the problem of 
dealing with the unemployment that remained resolved 
itself into the problem of remedying the undue concen- 
tration of our labour-power in the export industries. 

But though this problem is still there under the 
surface, and will remain to be dealt with when more 
transient difficulties have been overcome, it would be 
futile, or even mischievous, to attempt the task just 
now. There could not be a worse time to launch ambi- 
tious schemes of capital development than when general 
deflation is the order of the day. The stock objection 
that work artificially created by the Government must 
be at the expense of ordinary employment, while it is 
by no means generally true, is absolutely true in the 
midst of a deflationary movement. If the banks are 
driven to curtail the volume of credit, every penny used 
to promote a new special enterprise must still further 
deplete the funds available for ordinary business. It 
is inherently absurd, when you have set out, wittingly 
or unwittingly, to force down the general price-level by 
checking the demand for labour and commodities, to 
run counter to the process by giving a feeble artificial 
stimulus to the demand at a few selected points. It is 
a policy that may commend itself to Mr. Baldwin, who 
continues to gibber about subsidies and who prefers not 
to know what he is doing; but any attempt to translate 
it into practice will only harm the cause of capital 
development, when the time is ripe for it, just as the 
introduction of the Pensions Bill in the present year 
will harm the cause of social reform. 

It is, indeed, one of the most deplorable results of 
the policy to which the Government has committed us 
that it inevitably postpones for a further indefinite 
period the solution of some of those problems of funda- 
mental readjustment which must be solved before our 
economic system is restored to health. For the time 
being, a single inexorable readjustment demands all 
our attention: the readjustment of a price-level and a 
wage-level appropriate to an exchange of about $4.40 
to an actual exchange of $4.86. No suggestion which 
does not tend in this direction is of service. All sug- 
gestions which tend in the opposite direction are mis- 
chievous. There is little enough (short of reversing the 
gold policy) that the Government can now do. But it 
might help by a little candour. The great danger lies 
in the natural belief of Labour that the movement 
towards lower wages represents an attack on the 
standard of life, Essentially it is not the standard of life 
that is in question. If only workers in the sheltered 
trades, and salaried employees and directors too, could 
be induced, without waiting for economic pressure, to 
accept a proportionate reduction in their money in- 
comes, our immediate trade difficulties would be over- 
come and there would not be much real sacrifice to any- 
one. But it is not easy for a Government, which refuses 


to admit the monetary nature of the trouble, to make 
any move in this direction. 





THE RHINELAND PACT AND MILITARY 
COMMITMENTS 


HE German reply to the French Note on the 
Pact proposals is now said to be ready for dis- 
patch, and by the time this issue of Taz Nation 
is in the hands of its readers it may have been delivered. 
It is not to be expected, however, that this reply will 
carry the negotiations substantially further. The most 
that can reasonably be hoped at this stage is that the 
German Government will hold the door open for inter- 
national conversations along the lines laid down in their 
offer of last February, and that they will not rule out 
the possibility of adhering to the League of Nations 
this year. Meanwhile, the whole project is being 
anxiously canvassed both here and in the Dominions, 

The lukewarm reception given to the German offer 
springs, in part at least, from the instinctive repugnance 
of the British people to definite military commitments 
on the Continent. There is a vague feeling in many 
quarters that, in this respect, the new project differs not 
at all, or differs for the worse, from a separate pact, and 
that to urge an impartial consideration of the one is 
inconsistent with opposing the other. This belief it 
may be useful to examine. 

In the first place, it is perfectly clear that accept- 
ance of the German proposals could not commit us to a 
definite military guarantee against the actual violation 
of the frontier. It can be read only as a guarantee 
that, in the event of a deliberate breach of the pact and 
refusal to arbitrate, the whole weight of Great Britain 
would be thrown into the scale against the aggressor. 
It is true Mr. Chamberlain has said that the guarantee 
‘* would not entail upon His Majesty’s Government—as 
they conceive it—any obligation to resort to force else- 
where than in the areas covered by the proposed Rhine- 
land Pact’’; but we take this to mean that the 

eluarantee could be invoked only in respect of 
aggression in those areas. To suggest that our action 
as guarantors would be confined to the Rhineland, would 
be to make nonsense of the whole scheme—the days are 
past when Great Powers could be at war in one region 
of the globe and at peace everywhere else. Moreover. 
any such limitation would render the undertaking itself 
worthless. The guarantee, as we read it, is one that is 
likely to be extremely effective. After the experiences 
of 1914-18 neither France herself nor a revived Ger- 
many is likely to incur lightly the risk of ranging Great 
Britain, with her actual maritime and economic and 
potential military strength, on the side of her enemies ; 
but so far as the defence of the Rhine frontier itself is 
concerned, our power is obviously limited. France, in- 
deed, can be guaranteed against invasion, so long as 
Germany remains disarmed, without our incurring any 
serious military obligations; indeed, the guarantee is, 
for the time being, superfluous. It would be a very 
different matter to defend the Rhineland against the 
most powerful army in Europe. If sixty-three divisions, 
mounted and unmounted, were required for effective co- 
operation with France in the late war, at least ninety 
divisions would be needed to defend a prostrate Germany 
against a serious French advance, and to provide any 
guarantee of real defence for the Rhine frontier, a large 
proportion—say forty divisions—of this enormous force, 
must be kept in constant readiness. 

No sane person, in Germany or out of it, imagines 
that there is the remotest chance of Great Britain 
increasing her military establishments on anything 
remotely approaching this scale, and it is obvious that, 
in making the proposal, the German Government was 
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thinking, not of the military defence of the frontier 
against an initial advance, but of the tremendous deter- 
rent to aggression involved in the menace of British 
hostility. 

In the event of a separate pact, on the other hand, 
France would undoubtedly be thinking of the actual 
defence of her frontier against a possible revival of Ger- 
many’s military strength, and every kind of pressure 
would be brought to bear by the French on the British 
Government to secure such an expansion of the British 
army as should render the frontier inviolate while 
relieving the French military budget. It may be said 
that she will regard the guarantee now proposed in the 
same light; but here two very important considerations 
come in. In the first place, we cannot be regarded as 
having pledged ourselves under a bilateral guarantee to 
do for one party in the future what it is manifestly 
impossible for us to do for the other in the present. In 
the second place, the bilateral character of the guaran- 
tee excludes the possibility of those secret military con- 
versations and understandings that form the most dan- 
gerous feature of a separate pact. 

It is obvious that, under a bilateral guarantee, we 
could not enter into supplementary military conventions 
or secret conversations with one of the guaranteed 
Powers, while refusing to show the same beneficence to 
the other. It is equally obvious that we could not enter 
into specific military commitments with both; for this 
would place the British War Office in the impossible posi- 
tion of a clearing-house for French war plans against 
Germany and German war plans against France; both 
France and Germany would be in the position of reveal- 
‘ing the secrets of their mobilization and strategy to a 
Power whom events might turn into either an ally or 
an enemy. 

Under a separate pact such commitments would be 
impossible to avoid, and very difficult to limit. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a common method 
of defining the obligations of each party to a pact or 
alliance was the conclusion of a separate military con- 
vention by which each signatory undertook to place a 
specified number of ships, men, and guns at the disposal 
of its prospective ally. On the outbreak of war, the 
stipulated contingent was dispatched to the theatre of 
operations, and the manner of its employment was left 
to be concerted by the respective generals. At the time 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle an attempt was even 
made to apply the same procedure to the guarantee 
given by Great Britain and Holland for the frontier 
of the Spanish Netherlands—a guarantee very similar in 
its general conception to that now proposed. This 
method of limitation by contingent, while well suited 
to the conditions of warfare between small professional 
armies, is obviously inapplicable to the conditions of a 
modern war waged between armed nations. 

In the first place, the capacity for expansion, given 
to the forces of modern States by the application of 
industrial developments to war, would render assistance 
limited by contingent a very uncertain safeguard. In 
the second place, a promise of specific military assistance 
inevitably involves long and detailed discussions between 
the staffs of the armies concerned. The high commands 
of conscripted armies have to decide how enormous 
masses of men are to be deployed and used within a few 
weeks of mobilization,.and an undertaking to render 
specific military assistance within a specified theatre of 
joint operations involves the exchange of information 


on war plans, points of concentration, and immediate 
objectives. 


So strong is this tendency that when the French 
Government requested, after the Agadir crisis, that the 
British and French staffs should confer together, Sir 
Edward Grey felt unable to refuse them, although no 
binding alliance existed between the two countries. It 
is absolutely certain that the negotiation of a separate 
pact would be followed by secret military conversations 
with the Power concerned, and it is one of the greatest 
advantages of the bilateral gurantee that it renders 
such conversations impossible. Their invariable effect 
is to emphasize the offensive element latent in all 
separate defensive pacts and alliances, and to transfer 
the control of events, in times of political crisis, from 
the statesmen to the general staffs. When once a definite 
plan of jcint operations has been concerted and the 
military preparations of each party adjusted thereto, it 
becomes exceedingly difficult, without an appearance of 
treachery, to refuse the promised assistance, whatever 
doubts may be entertained as to the legal or moral 
existence of the causa faderis. For this country, such 
conversations have the additional disadvantage of open- 
ing the way to secret military commitments inconsistent 
with the security of our vital maritime interests, and 
even with the adequate discharge of our specialized 
functions as the maritime partner in an alliance. 

From this standpoint alone, the difference between 
a bilateral and a unilateral guarantee seems to us to be 
fundamental. It is true that, in the event of the guar- 
antee coming into operation, we should be called upon 
to support the innocent party to the full measure of our 
capacity ; but, at least, it would leave the Government 
of the day free to decide whether and when a cause for 
intervention had arisen, and to decide also in what 
manner that intervention could best be made effective. 
It would pledge us to no increase of armaments, to no 
share in provocative precautions. If it should appear 
from the course of the negotiations that the scheme holds 
out any real hope of a permanent European settlement— 
which remains to be seen—we should do well to consider 
carefully before deciding that the obligations it involves 
are too heavy for our acceptance. On the other hand, it 
should be made clear to France that beyond this we will 
not go, and that the military commitments inevitably 
arising from a separate pact, no less than its political 
implications, are repugnant to the great bulk of the 
British people. 





BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA 
_ By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Re 

TT" Chinese situation becomes, from the British 
point of view, more grave every day. In the 
present article, I shall deal only with immediate 

issues and immediate palliatives; ultimate solutions are 

impossible in the present atmosphere. 

The gravity of the situation is made evident by a 
long leader in the ‘‘ Times ’”’ of July 11th, apparently 
expressing the views of the Foreign Office. We are told 
in this article that we must not mind dissociating our- 
selves from the other Powers concerned by adopting a 
more vigorous policy, and that ‘‘ there is nothing in 
international affairs so immediately important as this 
menace in China.’’ Also that ‘‘ it has become obviously 
necessary to assure our naval strength in the Pacific, 
since the Chinese crisis is only a prelude to further 
complications in which British interests in the Pacific 
are vitally concerned. The present state of affairs in 
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the Far East has an intimate connection with the dis- 
cussion of the cruiser programme.’’ These words must 
be taken to mean that our Government contemplates 
fighting China and Russia simultaneously without secur- 
ing any allies. I wish to suggest certain reasons for 
regarding this as an undesirable policy, from the stand- 
point of British interests ; also to point out the measures 
we must adopt if we wish to preserve our China trade. 

First: any action in China which is to have any 
prospect of success must be international: the Con- 
sortium Powers, Great Britain, France, America, and 
Japan, must be united. If we take isolated action at 
the present moment, America and France will stand 
aloof, as their official acts already prove. Japan is 
likely to be actively hostile, since any increase in the 
influence of a white Power in China is against Japan’s 
vital interests. Before the Washington Conference, we 
might have appealed to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance ; 
since that date, we have attempted to replace it by an 
Anglo-American Entente. To secure this end, we 
funded the debt to America and created the Irish Free 
State. Our Government seems, ‘however, to have failed 
to realize that a non-imperialist policy in China was 
another requisite of American friendship. And 
Japanese friendship has, of course, been rendered im- 
possible by Singapore. Indeed, since the evacuation of 
Viadivostock, the Japanese have shown an increasing 
tendency to co-operation with the Soviet Government 
in Chinese affairs. Considering that the present 
trouble arose from our attempt to protect Japanese 
employers from the just fury of their employees, Japan’s 
recent aloofness has been remarkable. 

The Soviet Government, meanwhile, is prepared to 
support Chinese resistance with all its strength. In these 
circumstances, any action we may take in China must 
fail. Chinese anarchy is an asset to China, since the 
occupation of Peking would not compel the Chinese to 
negotiate, and any treaty concluded by the Peking Gov- 
ernment might be repudiated in the Provinces. We 
cannot conquer China, and we cannot compel the Chinese 
to trade with us. Force, therefore, offers no solution of 
our difficulties, , 

But if we are not to use force, we must try to under- 
stand the issues, and to see them as they appear both to 
the Chinese and to other white Powers. Here there are 
two questions which must be kept separate: first, the 
narrow and definite question of the Shanghai shooting ; 
secondly, the general question of what the Chinese regard 
as their grievances under the Treaties. 

With regard to the Shanghai shooting, some of the 
facts are still in debate, others are now generally 
admitted. The following facts are not in dispute: the 
crowd outside the police station was unarmed ; no notice 
was given of the intention to fire upon them ; the order 
to fire was given in English, and therefore not under- 
stood by most of the crowd ; the firing began ten seconds 
after the order was given; many of those who were hit 
were shot in the back, showing that they were trying 
to disperse, but were not given time to do so. Other 
crowds were fired upon during the next six days. Alto- 
gether about seventy people were killed, with a propor- 
tionate number of wounded. Every non-British person, 
and almost every British missionary, who has spoken 
about the affair has pronounced that the British authori- 
ties were not justified in their action. For example, 
Dr. J. W. Cline, formerly head of the missionary college 
at Soochow, who saw the whole thing, says: “I was not 
expecting to see the police fire, was shocked when they 
did fire, and have been sorry about it ever since.’ 
According to the French and Japanese newspapers, the 
commission of the diplomatic body which inquired into 





the matter recommended that the American Chairman of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council should be censured and 
the British Chief of Police should be dismissed (‘“‘ Times,”’ 
July 11th). The incident aroused unprecedented indig- 
nation throughout China, and united all parties in that 
usually disunited country—not only the partisans of the 
Bolsheviks, but even the most conservative sections. The 
strength of popular feeling is shown by the fact that 
Chang Tso-lin dare not act, though his rival Feng is 
profiting by the situation. 

It seems obvious that, if we are to recover any reputa- 
tion for just dealing, not only with the Chinese, but with 
the rest of the world, we must agree to have this whole 
incident investigated by an impartial judicial tribunal, 
and to act upon its findings. A mistake was committed 
by an official in a state of nerves—at least this is the view 
of everybody except the British. If this view proves 
on investigation to be correct, the official in question 
ought not to be supported by the Government if it is 
not to become an accomplice. This is so evident that I 
cannot understand why British public opinion has not 
forced our Government to act in the only reasonable 
way. 

The cry of Bolshevism has been very much overdone. 
Such influence as the Bolsheviks possess in China is not 
due to their communism, for very few Chinese are 
communists in the economic sense, and the country is 
obviously unsuited for such a régime. The influence 
of the Bolsheviks throughout Asia is due to the fact that 
they appear (rightly or wrongly) as champions against 
Western oppression. The Chinese indignation at the 
Shanghai shooting was natural and spontaneous, and 
had nothing to do with Bolshevism. 

But, we say, why is the indignation directed specially 
against us? Are not other Powers also responsible? 
The answer is that the International Settlement in 
Shanghai is, in fact, governed by the British. The 
governing body is the Municipal Council, elected by the 
foreign ratepayers. (The Chinese are allowed to pay 
rates, but do not thereby acquire a vote.) The Munici- 
pal Council consists of six British, two Americans, and 
one Japanese; the Secretary, who has the executive 
power, is also British. Thus the responsibility for 
what happens in the International Settlement rests with 
the British. 

Those who wish to see how the matter appears to 
eminent Chinese intellectuals who are by no means 
Bolsheviks should obtain a little pamphlet called 
‘‘ China’s Case,’’ published by the Union of Chinese 
Associations in Great Britain, and written by four of 
the leading men in the Chinese academic world—men 
as learned, as widely travelled, as worthy of scientific 
respect, as any to be found in England. (I speak from 
personal knowledge.) To attribute what they say to 
Bolshevik influence is as absurd as it would be to attri- 
bute Mr. Keynes’s ‘‘ Economic Consequences of the 
Peace ’’ to that cause. 

On the wider issues, such as extra-territoriality, it 
is not necessary to come to any precipitate decision. 
At the Washington Conference it was arranged there 
should be a Conference to consider tariff revision, &c. ; 
the American Government is urging that this Confer- 
ence must be no longer delayed, and many people have 
suggested that its scope should be widened. To both 
these proposals our Government ought to agree. And, 
speaking broadly, it ought to adapt its Chinese policy 
to that of America, and to state with emphasis that it 
means to do so. The policy of America in China ‘has 
always been more liberal than that of the European 
Powers. If we are to retain any position in China, it 
has become necessary for us to adopt the principles which 
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have guided the American Government. And this 
course would also greatly improve our relations with 
America. 

Finally, I wish to say a word about the extreme 
gravity of the issue. A war with Russia about China, 
which is apparently in contemplation, would be strongly 
opposed by organized Labour in this country, and would 
almost infallibly lead to defeat. In our difficulties 
Indian nationalism would see its opportunity. The 
Empire would collapse in disgrace, and a large part of 
our population would die of hunger, probably after 
making an attempt at revolution. The present Govern- 
ment fails to realize that our position in the world is 
not what it was before the war. Being no longer so 
strong as we were, it has become important for us to 
avoid such injustice and tyranny as will rouse the disgust 
of the civilized world. These are motives of self-interest. 
Of the further motives which must appeal to every 
person possessed of the faintest feeling of honour or 
humanity I say nothing. 





HISTORY IN PRESENTATION PLATE 


(From a CoRRESPONDENT.) 


HERE has recently come into the possession of 
Lloyd’s a large silver urn of fine workmanship 
bearing the following inscription :— 

“ Presented by the Committee on American Cap- 
tures at Lloyd’s Coffee House to Thomas Backhouse, 
their Chairman, as a token of their esteem and respect 
for his able, zealous, and indefatigable attention to the 
object of their concerns for the last ten years.—London, 
10th May, 1806.”’ 

During the ten years from 1796 to 1806 
England and the United States were at peace, but 
the “ peace” was rather more uncomfortable than that 
which has subsisted in the last seven years between 
France and Germany. The reaction on the United States 
of the French wars was extremely unfortunate, and the 
statesmen of that country must have had grievous 
anxieties, whilst the excellent Mr. Backhouse was doubt- 
less afflicted by a sea of troubles caused by French decrees 
on the one hand, and British Orders in Council on the 
other. Probably a presentation was never more richly 
deserved or more laboriously earned. The story of that 
time is admirably told by Professor Macmaster in the 
Cambridge Modern History, and in some respects it may 
be paralleled, ix cthers contrasted, with the experiences 
of our own day. 

On the outbreak of war Washington declared 
neutrality as his great successor did in 1914. He was 
‘* savagely reviled ’’ and accused of base ingratitude to 
France. Both France and England seized American 
ships and condemned them in West Indian ports. The 
confusion of merchants and underwriters must have 
been intolerable, for in the.space of eight weeks a 
French decree ordering the seizure of neutral ships 
loaded with provisions for an enemy’s ports was twice 
repealed and twice again put into force. It was in this 
troubled period that the question of continuous voyage 
arose. All kinds of shifts were resorted to with the 
object of defeating Orders in Council in restriction of 
trade between France and her Colonies, and afterwards 
between France, Spain, and Holland and their Colonies. 
Some of these expedients were upset by the Admiralty 
Court, but at length a way round was found. An 
American skipper loading at a French Colonial port 
would take his cargo to a United States shipbuilding 


port, discharge and store it, clean and repair his ship, 
and then proceed to a French port. This voyage was 
held to have been broken and all was well, until later 
on the Admiralty Court found it had been tricked, and, 
looking to the intentions of the adventurers, cheerfully 
condemned the ship. The sufferings of poor Mr. Back- 
house must have been acute. 

Picturesque incidents occurred owing to the very 
bad taste shown by some British seamen in deserting 
to American ships. Thus arose the painful case of 
the ‘‘ Leopard ’”’ and the ‘‘ Chesapeake,’’ the former 
British, the latter American. Certain deserters were 
supposed to be on the ‘‘ Chesapeake ”’; an officer from 
the ‘‘ Leopard ’”’ demanded that they should be given 
up. The captain of the ‘* Chesapeake ’’ refused to 
muster his crew, whereupon the ‘‘ Leopard ’”’ opened 
fire. The contest was unequal, and scarcely sportsman- 
like, for the ‘“‘ Chesapeake ’’ was brand new, few of her 
guns were mounted, ‘‘ not a rammer could be found, 
not a powder-horn was full, the matches were mislaid. 
Twenty minutes passed before a gun could be loaded 
and fired with a live coal from the cook’s galley.’’? The 
“* Leopard ’’ went on gaily bombarding her, and the 
“* Chesapeake’s ’’ flag was hauled down. The warrior 
on the ‘‘ Leopard,” finding only one deserter, blandly 
annexed three United States citizens, and left the un- 
fortunate ‘‘ Chesapeake ’’ to find her way home. The 
feeling in America can be imagined. The President 
issued a proclamation ordering all British armed vessels 
to leave the ports of the United States, but the Ameri- 
can historian calmly records that ‘‘no heed was given to 
the proclamation.”’ 

Testimonials are usually given when a man’s work 
is done ; if he goes on working why should anyone bother 
to thank him? If, however, the worthy Backhouse, 
having got his silver urn, resumed his labours, ‘he must 
have had after 1806 what the youth of our day describe 
as a ‘‘ hectic’’ time. For matters went from bad to 
worse until, in 1812, the United States declared war on 
England, and then, with the irony which so frequently 
accompanies tragic events, the British Government re- 
voked the Orders in Council five days after the declara- 
tion of war. But, of course, the news was not known 
for some weeks. 

The history of these confused events appears to 
illustrate afresh the theory that improved means of 
communication tend not only to help commerce, but to 
prevent misunderstanding and conflict. But even with 
the most rapid communicatioris war tends to spread and 
neutrality is difficult. The student of the Napoleonic 
wars will understand some of the difficulties which con- 
fronted Sir Edward Grey, and were probably only sur- 
mounted by his conciliatory diplomacy and the fact that 
the United States was represented here by an Ambas- 
sador so wise and so sympathetic as Mr. Page. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


S I write, the industrial clouds are black, and 
A there can be few people in England who do. 
not feel that a national conflict over mines and 
transport is an imminent danger. And let us make no 
mistake. This may not be 1914, but quite plainly it is. 
1911—the year of the first exchange of shots and of the 
final warning. The Government may tide over the pre- 
sent crisis. None the less inevitably will a worse one 
come swiftly upon us, if we do not uproot the latent 


war in our system. Is Mr. Baldwin to be the man of 
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destiny? Between speeches on peace in industry, he is 
doubtless reviewing the sections of his party—noting, 
among other things, the contents of the ‘‘ Times,’’ the 
“* Spectator’s ’’ resigned acceptance of State action on 
a great scale, the ‘‘ Saturday Review’s ’’ painful admis- 
sion that the surrender of mining royalties has become 
a necessity. Such things are evidence that a few mil- 
lions of Conservatives are aware of the fact that since 
last autumn the country has taken several long strides 
towards revolutionary change. It is for the Conser- 
vative Government to determine whether this year of 
grace (1925 is precisely that) shali end in a smash 
towards the Fascism of which the Churchills and 
Birkenheads are dreaming, or in a purposive move along 
the road of which the Prime Minister has at least caught 
an occasional glimpse. 
* * * 

When I saw the honoured name of Patrick Geddes 
among the year’s Civil List pensioners, my first feeling 
was one of humiliation. How can we tolerate the spectacle 
of a man of genius and of unique public service being 
put, at seventy, upon the national funds to the tune of 
£100 a year? And yet, I suppose, one ought to be 
thankful that old stepmother England is at least pre- 
pared to guarantee the Biblical promise to the right- 
eous: ‘‘ Bread shall be given him; his waters shall be 
sure.’”’ It is a great experience to have known Patrick 
Geddes: to have listened to the bubbling fountain of 
his ideas; to have watched that marvellously vital 
figure—in Edinburgh, in London, in America, in Jeru- 
salem, in India. Like a medieval scholar he looked 
in at a dozen universities; he worked in Huxley’s 
laboratory, and, with the young colleague now famous 
as J. Arthur Thomson, did the fundamental work on 
the evolution of sex that carried their joint names 
over the world. The new enthusiasm of civics drove 
him to form an original collection, historical and 
utopian, of city maps, plans, diagrams, and heraldic 
designs, woven by his own brilliant interpretation into 
an exciting unity. It was on the way to Madras when 
the ship that carried it fell a prey to the ‘‘ Emden,”’ of 
whose exploits a new generation already needs to be 
reminded. A devoted company of friends achieved the 
miracle of replacing the collection, and Patrick Geddes 


started afresh. 
* * * 


He had visions of restored cities and gardens in 
India. He planned a university for Jerusalem, and saw 
the city as a gorgeous centre of Eastern cultures. From 
the days when he had initiated the scheme for the 
redemption of the historic mile of Edinburgh Old Town 
(“ Back to the Landes,’’ Janies Bone wittily called it), 
past the days when against incredible obstacles he had 
saved the fabric of Crosby Hall and raised it anew on 
the site of Sir Thomas More’s garden in Chelsea, to the 
varied successes of his seventh decade, Patrick Geddes 
was continually touching hundreds of young minds to 
life and scattering myriads of seeds. He seems to have 
known almost every man and woman in the world who 
has done creative work during the past fifty years. In 
that wondrous half-century, I am convinced, no contem- 
porary has lived the life of the high and free spirit more 
vividly than he; nor has the notion of material reward 
ever seemed to him worth the expenditure of a moment. 

* * * 

Listening to Lord Balfour at the annual meeting 
of the London Library, I remarked that the years have 
done nothing to his voice, except to enrich its tone. 
Also that his speaking of the mother-tongue is as 
nearly perfect as any speaking we may hope to hear in 
this epoch of unbounded phonetic decay. Sir Edmund 





Gosse offers an agreeable example of the English that 
was standard at the end of the last century, but others 
who spoke during the afternoon should have been asked 
by their women folk whether they happened to remark 
the world of difference between English when spoken by 
Lord Balfour and English at Ascot or St. Stephen’s. Sir 
Edmund Gosse, by the bye, at the end of an enjoyable 
speech, let out a shocking secret. The London Library, 
he said, never destroys its dead books. It ships them to 
the most unhappy of Andrew Carnegie’s victims—the 
people of the Seychelles. When the day comes for the 
British Empire to vanish from the Indian Seas, this 
fact will be noted on the roll of our misdeeds! 
* * * 

I am rather amused by the astonishment of 
the Press at the discovery that phonographic records of 
Tennyson’s voice are in existence and may be made 
available to the public. Anyone whose memory goes 
back to the early nineties should know that with the 
advent of the phonograph records were at once taken 
of many famous voices. I can recall in particular an 
occasion at Queen’s House, Cheyne Walk (famous ten 
years earlier as Rossetti’s house and menagerie), when 
that queer little pulpiteer, H. R. Haweis, turned on for 
his friends a number of Victorian voices—Gladstone’s 
and Tennyson’s certainly among them. It is hardly 
likely that those records have been allowed to perish. 

* * * 

“An Old Etonian’’ writes: “The Eton and 
Harrow match came, I think, to the right conclusion— 
a draw strongly in Harrow’s favour. Eton eertainly 
deserved to lose for their vile batting in the first innings, 
and Harrow equally certainly deserved not to win for 
poking in a futile manner when perfectly safe after 
lunch on the second day and then declaring far too 
late. Thus they threw away a golden opportunity of 
winning at Lord’s for the first time in seventeen years. 
Mr. Raphael bowled extremely well on a nasty wicket 
in Eton’s first innings, but that was no reason why the 
Eton batsmen should have ‘ felt ’ so helplessly at all the 
off-balls, with the result that Mr. Wormald made six 
catches at the wicket in the course of the innings. It 
was essentially Mr. Cobbold’s match, though no one 
will wish to minimize the plucky stand by Mr. Boscawen 
and Mr. Hunloke which ultimately saved the game. 
But Mr. Cobbold played beautifully when everyone else 
was helpless in the first innings, and stopped the rot 
which was starting in the second innings. But on the 
whole, neither side should look back on the game with 
any very great satisfaction. The latest member of the 
Crawley family hardly got going. But we expect to 
hear of him again.’’ 

* * * 

No recent comment by a visitor to England has 
been, to my mind, better than that by the Editor of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly.’’ Mr. Ellery Sedgwick finds that 
our land has lost her old buoyancy, but is still vaguely 
confident. He sees the sins of England’s civilization on 
the ebb, but asks whether her vital throbbing forces are 
not also at the turn. Upon one point I disagree. We 
have paid, says Mr. Sedgwick, the heavier cost of 
empire by passing sentences of exile upon our ablest 
university men. That tribute, he is sure, we cannot 
continue to pay. I should have thought we could. 

* * * 

‘* Reynolds’s Newspaper ’’ could have been bought 
at any time during the past few years, but the rumour 
that it is to become the long-desired Sunday organ of 
the Labour Party under either Mr. J. H. Thomas or 
Mr. Wheatley is picturesque. I should be astonished 
to learn that the control of a London Sunday paper 
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enters at present into Mr. Wheatley’s plans, and my 
guess would be that if Mr. Thomas is interested in 
‘ Reynolds’s,’’ he is not thinking of the Sunday paper 
that the Labour movement needs and will be compelled, 
somehow, to obtain. 

* * * 

Not very often, I think, do those of our American 
friends who devote the summer to mission work in Eng- 
land indulge in positive statements. But I heard one 
the other day from a promineat American minister, 
speaking at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It was to the 
effect that Winslow’s little library of 400 volumes in the 
hold of the “ Mayflower ’’ (1620) included the works 
of Shakespeare and Milton. We have always known 
that to have been a wonder voyage. 

Kappa. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE” 

Sir,—Professor Murray’s absence abroad and the pos- 
sibility that he may not see Mr. Molteno’s letter in THe 
Nation of the 4th inst. are my excuse for venturing to write 
to you on one or two of the points which Mr. Molteno 
raises. 

In the first place, the Security Pact in no sense “ goes 
behind ” Article X. of the Covenant. If the discussions of 
successive Assemblies have proved anything, it is that 
Article X. as it stands is not enough. If France, and the 
other Continental nations which demand security, are to be 
satisfied, they must know much more definitely exactly what 
its guarantee means, and how it is going to work in practice. 
The Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Geneva Protocol 
both attempted such definition: They aimed at setting up 
a general scheme, in the one case for providing security, in 
the other for combining security with arbitration. But the 
idea of a general scheme has all along been opposed by a 
school of thought which considered that the practical way 
was to begin by special agreements to meet particular needs, 
and work outwards till these agreements are linked up into 
a whole. 

This is the more dangerous way, but at the moment it is 
the only way open; and rather than lose this opportunity to 
reach peace by agreement on the frontier which has been the 
cause of most of the greatest wars of Europe, we ought surely 
to explore the possibility of concluding such an agreement 
on terms which are consonant with the principles of the 
Covenant. If the Pact were regarded as the last word, it 
would be a real danger to peace; if it is made a first step 
towards an ever widening series of arbitration treaties, it 
may be the beginning of a new chapter in European history. 

The argument against the use of force forgets that in 
every society law is based ultimately on force. In highly 
organized societies the coercion of the law-breaker is 
entrusted to special persons appointed for the purpose. In 
less organized countries it is part of the duty of every 
citizen. We have not, and probably never shall have, an 
international police force, so that it rests with the individual 
nations, if they value the League’s Peace, to do their share 
in preserving it by force if force becomes necessary. Such 
coercion does not impair the principle that all States are 
equal. No society interprets eqaality before the law to mean 
the right to break the law. 

As for the Dominions, a clause which protected them 
from “ being automatically involved in war” need not neces- 
sarily ‘‘exclude them from the Councils of the Empire.” 
They will certainly be anxious not to commit themselves in 
advance, but there is no difficulty about making their action 
dependent on consultation with Great Britain.—Yours, &c., 

L. P. Marr. 


THE RETURN TO GOLD 
Siz,—I doubt whether any good purpose is to be served 
by continuing this correspondence. Your misrepresentation 
of my attitude towards your views is so flagrant that I must 
ask you to consider these lines as my final contribution on 


the subject. What are the facts? You state, and are en- 
titled to believe, that a return to gold was a mistake. You 
state that this policy is wholly responsible for the present 
set-back in trade. This is manifestly absurd, and I doubt 
if you will get a dozen men of authority to support such an 
extreme view. I have never denied that a cessation of in- 
flation, and the return to gold with the higher rates for 
money which it involved, has caused a certain amount of 
distress. I stated this in my letter in your issue of the 
27th ult. You agreed with me in the same issue that we 
cannot depart from the gold standard now, then what on 
earth do you want the Government to do? I suggest that 
we should go forward together and attack the Government 
on their extravagance, fiscal errors, and the rest of it. You 
describe these serious errors of policy as peccadilloes, and 
accuse me of dishonesty in inviting you to cease recriminating 
over the past with regard to the gold standard. If it is any 
satisfaction to you, by all means continue the process, par- 
ticularly if you think your honour is involved. I thought 
it was a waste of time, but should be sorry to invite you to 
do anything contrary to what you believed to be right.— 


Boum, @e,, D. M. Mason. 
34, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7 
July 11th, 1928. 


Str,—As ‘the head of a distributive firm that have 
branches in the main thoroughfares of three large industrial 
centres, I think it may interest you to know that up to two 
months ago our takings were ahead each week from last 
September, but since the end of May there has been a con- 
tinuous drop of from 30 to 50 per cent. in our receipts as 
compared with those of last year. 

In our thirty years’ experience of trading we have never 
before witnessed a sudden slump of this character after a 
progressive improvement for the best part of a year; and 
I am fully convinced, after reading your articles and the 
publications of Mr. Keynes and Mr. Hawtrey on the cur- 
rency, that the phenomenon is mainly, if not wholly, due 
to the inordinate hurry of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to revert to the gold standard, and thus cause an immediate 
artificial rise in our exchange of about 10 per cent. 

One can only hope that the very grave step taken by 
Mr. Churchill may not lead to a general dislocation, if not 
something worse, of the whole trade of the country.— 
Yours, &c.. 

D. E. 


“THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EX-SERVICE MAN” 

Si1z,—I notice a letter in your issue of July 4th from 
Mr. A. R. Brennan, in which the political activities of the 
Civil Service Clerical Association are contrasted with the 
alleged non-political attitude of the Association of ex-Service 
Civil Servants. 

The plain truth is that both Associations are political. 
The Civil Service Clerical Association has affiliated to the 
Labour Party, takes an active part in the Labour Movement, 
and promotes Labour Parliamentary candidatures. It does 
this on the authority of its membership, and as the result 
of a ballot among them. 

The charge against the Association of ex-Service Civil 
Servants is not that it is political ; it has a perfect right to be 
so if it so desires. The charge against it is that, while posing 
as non-political, if is for practical purposes an instrument 
of the Conservative Party, and this without any kind of 
authority or mandate from its membership. 

Whether Civil Service organizations ought to be affiliated 
to any party is a matter on which there may be legitimate 
difference of opinion. If Service Associations, however, are 
to have political connections there can be no doubt about 
the desirability of their being open, above board, and demo- 
cratic. There is nothing whatever to be said for a system 
under which the political affiliations of a Trade Union are 
determined by a handful of people at the top of the Union 
without regard to the wishes of the membership and in an 
underground and backstairs way.—Yours, &c., 

W. J. Brown, 
General Secretary. 
Civil Service Clerical Association, 
38a, St. George’s Road, London, S.W.1. 
July 8th, 1925. 
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LONDON SQUARES 

Smr,—May I be permitted to supplement Mr. R. G. 
Randall’s excellent article on the above subject by calling 
attention to an aspect of the mafter which appears to some 
extent to be overlooked? The real difficulty in the way of 
the preservation of the squares is, I venture to think, the 
question of the payment of compensation to their owners. 
This is apparent from Mr. Harold Swann’s recent letter, 
the burden of which is that, at the present moment, the 
London ratepayers cannot afford to pay the price of com- 
pensating the owners of the squares. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that there should be a clear understanding of the 
principles upon which this compensation should be properly 
assessed. 

The value of the squares for development as building 
sites has entirely resulted from the activities of the public, 
since, when the squares were first laid out, the value of the 
land was plainly greater as an open space; it is usually 
the development of the neighbourhood from a residential 
into a commercial area that creates the demand for the 
squares as building sites. Before the public has discharged 
the burden of compensation assessed upon the improved 
value, it may well be that the principle will find expression, 
in a readjustment of the basis of taxation and rating, that 
a landlord is not entitled to take full advantage of the 
benefits conferred upon the site value of his property by 
public activities, and it would be a misfortune if any system 
of compensation should be adopted now which would saddle 


the London ratepayers with a heavy financial burden reared 
up upon assessment of the value of the squares as building 
sites. But if the basis of assessment adopted be the actual, 
and not the potential loss sustained, the financial burden 
upon the ratepayers will be far less onerous. 

It may be said that such a course would be inequitable. 
But the principle underlying it is, nevertheless, already 
accepted in existing legislation regulating building in 
London. The extent to which the London Building Acts 
already restrain the rights of owners to develop their pro- 
perty in the manner most profitable to themselves is apt to 
be overlooked. Many London landlords, for example, might 
develop their property in a very profitable fashion by being 
permitted to build on the forecourts or gardens in front of 
their houses, or otherwise in advance of the general building 
line. But, even where they would otherwise be free to do 
so, the authorities have power under these Acts, which they 
invariably exercise (at any rate in the case of small owners), 
to prevent such buildings. It has never been suggested that 
the landlords are entitled to compensation based upon the 
possibilities of development which is thus denied them. 
Existing legislation, therefore, appears already to have recog- 
nized a principle which, if applied on a larger scale, would 
remove one of the chief obstacles in the way of the preser- 
vation of the squares without involving hardships of a nature 
different from those which have long been recognized as 
necessary.— Yours, &c., 

GrorrrEY HvutTcHINsoN. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CONGRESS 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 


ERE I describing a sporting event I should 
\ X record that Thursday of last week was over- 
cast, implying by this stricture upon the 
weather that the grass was white and slippery. Indeed, 
Thursday was noticeably overcast, enough so to spoil 
any but indoor sports, and at the moment I can think 
of no indoor sports save boxing and billiards, the latter 
of these being as dependent as its more masculine 
brothers upon a green battlefield, though one which can 
be kept safe out of harm’s way and not soiled or mantled 
with those summer properties, rain and snow. Billiards 
and boxing are tangible—tactile, even—yet there was 
something ‘‘ on’ last Thursday; something most im- 
portant in the sporting line. What was it? 

No less an affair than the first Gramophone Con- 
gress, organized by that spiritual paper the ‘‘ Gramo- 
phone,’’ and with its results judged by acclamation of 
the audience. Now all my prefatory remarks come 
back again to me having accomplished their purpose, 
and I can pull them in hand after hand like fishing 
lines. It was decidedly a sporting event, and one of 
a new nature; the day was’ overcast, but could make 
no difference to the assembly gathered together in that 
public hall in Westminster; and, as though to complete 
my first paragraph, there is once more a green battle- 
field, for the majority of gramophonewhave a field of 
green baize on to which you fasten the record before 
releasing the mechanism. 

I can remember Blériot flying the Channel, the 
earliest motor-cars, and the phonograph, and all three 
of these have grown in fifteen years from an abomina- 
tion into an esthetic emotion. The first two of these 
inventions have now, in their finest examples, an animal 
beauty and a perfection of form that put them among 
the most surprising of human achievements; but only 
the followers of Mr. Wells who believe in redemption 
by toys, and really credit quick locomotion with spiritual 
healing power, can pretend for a moment that the first 
two of these inventions are of a comparable importance 
with the third. The gramophone, like the motor and 
the aeroplane, has come to perfection through failure, 


There are at least five English companies, the 
H.M.V., Columbia, Brunswick, Vocalion, and Edison 
Bell, who produce really excellent records; as to their 
respective machines I consider only two of these com- 
panies to have attained results of the first order. Every 
six months seems to produce a fresh improvement in both 
machines and records; the latest of these being a new 
device by which an orchestra can be recorded with a 
subtlety out of all comparison with former achievements. 

That most stimulating of athletics, piano-playing, 
has by this time a great range of practical results, though 
even so fervent an amateur as the writer of this article 
draws the line at Chopin and won’t listen to anything 
save a waltz or two when played by Paderewski, and then 
with a soft needle. In this special piano department 
the Brunswick records are better than anything else. 
Hofmann and Godowski play their most rapid and vapid 
pieces, but far beyond these, and beyond anything there 
has ever been, are the piano duets of Arden and Oman, 
where a quarter of a century of American History can 
be found compressed into some three and a half minutes. 
Liszt is a composer who thrives upon mechanical repro- 
duction ; he was the inventor of all those effects that 
Arden or Oman, Irving Berlin or George Gershwin 
cherish as their own birthrights. In their different teams 
we can hear many of the Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
Gnomenreigen, Venezia e Napoli, La Leggerezza, 
Campanella, his two Concertos, and, of course, 
Liebestraume. The records of Cortot and Paderewski are 
perfection ; why has no attention been paid to Rubin- 
stein or to Orloff? Busoni is poorly represented, not 
nearly so well as on the Duo-Art mechanical piano. It 
is an irreparable omission. 

The issue of complete records of large orchestral 
works places nearly all of Beethoven’s symphonies, and 
not enough of Mozart’s, in the reach of everyone, and 
now that this thoroughgoing process has attended a little 
to modern music, the devilish insistence by which we can 
make this private band of ours repeat a thing over and 
over again demolishes not a few reputations. Scriabine 
and Holst retire first from the field, and not very far 
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behind them Stravinsky, for Petrouchka does not wear 
much better than Pagliacci. The gramophone is the 
most sure way of analysis and examination; we hope, 
therefore, that it will not be long before some firm with 
enterprise undertakes to record the Five Orchestral Pieces 
of Schénberg, and some of the works of Bela Bartok. 

There remains that Italian field of athletics—song— 
in its different extremes of bel canto and coloratura, with 
Caruso, Galli Curci, Toti dal Monte, and a score of 
others for whom we have no time here. The gramophone 
has travelled a long way from Peer Gynt, from the Poet 
and Peasant, from William Tell, from the Dollar Prin- 
eess. Likewise ourselves; for we have come a long way 
from that hall in Westminster last Thursday. Then it 
was overcast, to-day it is sultry, so that we find it diffi- 
cult to remember much about Thursday of last week. Did 
it really ever take place? Were we there in the flesh? 
What happened? I shall go and buy some new records 
to refresh my mind. 





THE HIGHBROW STRAFE 
By NAOMI MITCHISON. 


HE curtains blew about just a little; one of the 
roses in the bow] suddenly let fall all its petals, 
which danced across the room like tiny birds. 
Timanthes, the owner of the roses, was middle-aged 
and fat, and loved them; in winter, even, he had his 
cushions stuffed with rose-leaves, though they did no 
more than remind him, quite faintly, of what his garden 
would be like by May. He was a prosperous ship- 
owner of Gela, with three sons and a pretty but 
obedient daughter, and in fact everything that anyone 
could want. The Gods had been kind. 

Another and another of the roses came to pieces, 
till there were pink and red petals shed untidily over 
the whole room. He called for a slave to clear them 
up: of course it was Xenaides again that came—it 
always was. Probably because he didn’t spend all his 
master’s time playing dice and chattering to the maids 
like those other young rascals. But it made Timanthes 
uncomfortable, the way he crushed those poor rose-leaves 
up in his hands. Yes, very. “‘ Is there anything else 
I can do, sir?’ ‘‘No, nothing—except——’”’ 
“Yes?’’ ‘“ Except—God’s Belly, can’t you stop look- 
ing so Athenian?’’ The man put his hand nervously 
up to his face: ‘‘ I can’t help it. And—and—‘ Shut is 
my City’s gates, All men are equal and nothing When 
the Gods hate.’’’ Timanthes brought his fist down with 
a thump on the couch: ‘‘ Name of the Dog, there you 
go again! Can’t you ever get done with your dirty poets? 
There, get away, get away, I’ve no fault to find with 
your work! ’’ Oof. He blew his cheeks out : Xenaides was 
gone away. But he hated losing his temper, it upset 
his digestion, and since that man had been in the house 
he had lost it several times, he was getting—yes, 
distinctly—thinner. 

The roses blew about again: oh, let them, let them! 
To-morrow he’d have jasmin—or lilies—or something 
that stayed still anyhow! His eldest son, Euphron, 
came in: “ What’s the matter, father? Someone been 
worrying you? ”’ 

Timanthes looked up, prepared to be annoyed over 
anything: “ Your beard,’’ he said. “ Disgusting! Grow 
it or don’t grow it, but at least don’t come into my 
room looking like a hedgehog! ”’ 

Euphron gave a comfortable laugh: ‘‘ My nice new 
Gylippus fringe! Really, father, you must try and 
remember the fashions! ”’ 

‘* Oh, you’ve been insufferable since you came back 
from Syracuse, you and your Spartan ways!’’ But all 
the same Timanthes began to laugh himself; ‘‘ Tell me, 


hedgehog, why didn’t you learn how to deal with 
Athenians? ”’ 

Euphron frowned: ‘‘Is that Xenaides again? 
You’d much better leave him to me, father. I’ll take 
the conceit out of him.”’ 

‘* But it’s not that: he’s quite respectful, you 
know. I’ve nothing to punish him for—i mean, just 
the way he talks, 1 should be ashamed to do anything 
for just that. But there, that’s it, he does make me 
ashamed, somehow. I don’t like it, hedgehog.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, father ; you’re too good-natured, that’s 
all. The man thinks he can do anything, stalks about 
the house as if he owned it! I tell you what it is, 
we’ve got to knock some of these fancy ideas out of his 
head: Athens! ’’—he spat on the floor—‘‘ ought to be 
in the quarries still—that taught them! ”’ 

Timanthes shook his head. ‘‘It’s all very well you 
talking, but you’ve hardly even seen the man; you go 
gadding about so these days. But I wish I’d never 
bought him. Anyway, it mayn’t be for long, because 
he’s written to Athens: and if his people do buy him 
back, it won’t do for him to go saying the bad time he 
had here. No, we must just let him alone.”’ 

“Well, you may be right. But—if you do catch 
him out, send for me.”’ 

They began talking about other things: weather 
and prices and the wine market in Carthage. In the 
meantime Xenaides, going out between the myrtle-tubs 
in the court of the house, had met the boy Delphion, 
Timanthes’ youngest son, who caught him by the arm. 
‘* Finished with father? Then come on! ’’ ‘‘ Where? ”’ 
‘““To the beach. Our side’s one man short—you must 
play.’’ ‘‘ What’s the game, Delphion?’’ ‘‘ Oh, you 
know, prisoners’ base. It’s a Doric game, Xenaides, 
all the fashion now!’’ Xenaides, however, didn’t 
laugh: not that he took things very seriously as a rule, 
but still, after Syracuse, Dorians weren’t a laughing 
matter. The boy, perhaps, saw, and hurried him down, 
talking hard, on to the beach where they did most of 
their playing. For want of an island, they had their 
game on a little spit of rocks and sand that ran out into 
the sea; it was nothing like so serious or violent as the 
Spartan game, but still, the prisoners on each side were 
apt to get a few mouthfuls of salt water. 

The rest were all Delphion’s age or thereabouts, 
none quite full-grown ; they threw their bright-coloured 
tunics down on the sand and shouted at one another, 
bare-headed in the sun. Xenaides was much older than 
any of them; he waited under the shadow of the rocks, 
looking out to sea, till they were ready. Delphion 
would have been more sensible to take one of his father’s 
house-boys to play, but, for the moment, he was far 
more interested in Xenaides, and no wonder: an 
Athenian, captain of cavalry, a man who'd read every- 
thing that was worth reading, seen half the world, 
fought in the greatest war there’d ever been, and besides 
—Delphion being a boy of quick sensibilities—had been 
in the quarries, had the horse-head burnt on him. 
Well, wasn’t that all rather fascinating when one 
belonged to a little dead-and-alive State like Gela?— 
not that father didn’t think it the finest place in the 
world, and, of course, if you looked at it one way it 
was. He shouted to Xenaides to come over and join 
the south side. 

Their feet flickered on the hard sand, running and 
dodging and catching one another. At first Xenaides 
had kept rather out of it, but by and by the spirit of 
the game got into him and he played well.and happily. 
Ordinarily he would have been more than a match for 
any of them, but these last months, starved and sick in 
the quarries, had been too bad for six weeks’ good food 
and quarters in Timanthes’ house to put right. After 
a little he was caught. By the rules of the game a 
prisoner could try and escape until he had actually been 
forced over to the base. Delphion had hold of him— 
they had changed sides at the counting-out—and sud- 
denly saw the lines of his face change, felt the sharp 
heave of the muscles under his hand, and shouted for the 
others to help. Two of them ran up, and the small 
waves twinkled round their feet as they tried to haul 
him back to the base. But for Xenaides the game had 
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all gone black in a moment, his mind had darted back 
in panic to that last time: so had he felt hands on him, 
so water underfoot, ah, the blood in that little stream! 
—he must get away, quick, anyhow: he got one hand 
clear, blindly feeling for a sword, then struck hard with 
clenched fist at a head: hands loosened, he was away. 
Thirty feet off, he remembered again thai it was a game 
and turned, and saw the others holding up Delphion, 
whose head swayed, white, dripping blood. He came 
back at once. 

The sting of the salt water brought Delphion to 
himself again; he looked round dizzily, both hands at 
his forehead, wondering who had spoilt the game for 
him. He saw it was Xenaides, and tried to laugh, though 
it jarred his head horribly: then almost at once felt a 
blur over everything and dropped again. The game 
stopped. Two of the others carried their friend home, 
glaring at Xenaides, who followed them anxiously, 
watching every little movement by the boy. Delphion’s 
sister ran out and screamed, till every woman about the 
house was on the spot with her own special remedy for 
the young master ; he tried to brush them away, feebly, 
but they carried him off to their own quarters, and left 
the Athenian waiting—till Timanthes was told. , 

He was always afraid of doing something stupid 
now, of not remembering; when anyone said anything 
that made him angry, he would feel his head and hands 
grow hot, and his tongue was loosened as though he 
were drunk, and then something he didn’t choose would 
happen. He had always been like that a little, but at 
home in the old days it was only funny, and he could 
control it; but now the strength of his will was gone, 
and when he felt it coming there was no stopping it. 
He prayed he might stay himself, and said over under 
his breath a chorus that he knew of old had power like 
gentle hands on him, Euripides’ song of bees and small 
waves round Salamis. But perhaps he would never see 
the Plays again. 

He was back in the room with the roses, trying to 
think if there was anything it was any use saying to 
Timanthes ; but nobody would understand why he had 
hurt Delphion; he hardly knew himself. He was glad 
the boy was not very bad: it was no use saying that, 
either. Timanthes came in, purple with anger; he had 
been working himself up. The Athenian knelt quickly 
and stayed quite still, wanting not to hear, trying to 
let it all rush over him and away. Suddenly Timanthes 
hit him, which was more funny than painful: a rose 
petal came running along just under his nose, round and 
round on its edge. Timanthes, relieved at having done 
something violent, was beginning to calm down, and 
Xenaides began to listen, thinking now was the moment 
if he was to make any excuses, thankful to be still so 
level-minded. He lifted his head a little and Timanthes 
broke out again: what a vile accent the man had, to be 
sure! He was still alive and sane after Syracuse: a 
beating more or less from this shopkeeper wouldn’t hurt 
him. 

Yes, Timanthes was distinctly less angry than he 
had been: ‘‘ Now, have you got anything to say for 
yourself?’’ He was a just man at bottom, the shop- 
keeper. Xenaides began: ‘‘ Sir, I’m more sorry than 
I can say. But it’s the sort of game “ 

All at once Euphron was there; he was wearing 
armour, reminding one again of the old time. ‘‘ My 
turn, father,’’ he said. His voice had caught just a 
little of the Spartan harshness, enough to shiver at. 
““So you think you’re still at Athens? Oh, quite the 
young aristocrat!’’ he began; horridly quiet. ‘‘ But 
it’s a pity you’ve not learnt there’s been a little change 
in the last year.’’ Xenaides shivered ; the words in his 
mouth wouldn’t come. He looked down again—let this 
pass over too. But it would not pass over, he had to 
listen, and as he listened he began to feel very sick. 
He knew he could not stand pain so well now, and this 
—this would take all his standing. He squeezed his 
hands against his face, kneeling and shaking, and looked 
once at his master. But Timanthes was leaning back, 
blowing and puffing, his eyes on the ceiling, out of 
reach. Now, thought Xenaides, now I know what it is 
to be a slave, and then: this will be worse than the 








quarries. Straining, he called his reason to help him: 
“ My letter,’’ he said, ‘‘ my letter home! They’ll send 
money—I—you But how could he—how could 
he go on with Euphron looking like that ?—like all the 
faces that. had mocked them over the edge of the 
quarries, out of their asphodel fields, that could not be 
appealed to, though you tried at first for days; but not 
later. He went where he was taken, stumbling. It 
was not till he was tied up that Euphron spoke again: 
‘* Athens,’’ he said meditatively, sucking his lip and 
running his hand along the edge of a whip lash. 

Xenaides shut his eyes tight; for one moment 
Athens was there for him too, light, light, happy, and 
full of laughter, full of friends, incredibly far and long 
ago, and tiny and dear—before the fleet sailed for Syra- 
cuse. Then the mirror broke, Athens fell away, he was 
no more a citizen of that city, but a slave, being hurt, 
being shamed, gasping, crying with pain. He knew, 
somehow, that he could have borne it if only—if only— 
they gave him time to think, catch at himself between 
times—or a year ago—but not now. 

Delphion stayed in bed for three days, with the best 
surgeon in Gela seeing to him, and all the women of 
the house cooking for him, bringing him flowers, scent, 
kisses, till he suddenly felt sick of it all—and got up. 
‘* Where’s Xenaides?’’ he had asked, and was told the 
man was being punished. He frowned, and answered 
his father crossly, but he knew that, however little he 
wanted it, discipline was necessary in a big house like 
theirs—the biggest house in Gela! The next time he 
asked, still no Xenaides. Delphion went for his brother 
then: ‘‘ You are a beast, Euphron! ’”’ he said. “ Why 
do you chain him? Why do you make him work at the 
mill? Why can’t I have him out? ’’ 

Said Euphron: ‘‘ That’s what happens to le 
who hurt a and kissed him. wi vies 

Delphion rubbed off the kiss and stamped: ‘“‘ Let 
him out! I wasn’t hurt. Father, make Euphron let 
him out! ”’ 

Timanthes fidgeted ; he hated thinking of anything 
unpleasant ; since the first day he had, for that reason, 
not thought of his slave—or tried not to; unless the 
roses reminded him. Not indoors—he had pinks now 
—but out of doors, strewing their petals on the garden 
paths. He answered the boy soothingly: ‘‘ It won’t do 
the man any harm, my Delphion, just till your brother 
thinks there’s no more mischief in him.”’ 

“ But he’s not that sort!’’ said Delphion. ‘‘ You 
know, father! It would do for any nigger, any bar- 
barian ; but Xenaides—he’s not a common slave! ”’ 

“Yes, he is,’’ said Euphron suddenly, unexpectedly 
fierce out of that spiky beard of his, “and he’ll know 
it before I’ve done with him—by God, I think he knows 
it now! And so will you when you see him. And 
listen to this, Delphion ; do you know what would have 
happened if Athens had got her way? She’d have 
grabbed us all, gobbled us up, the whole of Sicily, to 
dangle after her and do what she told us, and lick her 
boots! And there’d have been plenty of young sparks 
like your Xenaides stalking about, frizzed and scented, 
giving us orders and doing whatever they chose with 
us! You wouldn’t have liked that, Delphion.’’ 

“Yes, but ——”’ 

“Yes, but that’s what it would have been, and 
that’s what I’m taking out of Xenaides. And that’s 
what the quarries were for, by God!—and that’s why 
I like the Spartans,’”’ he ended savagely, so that the 
room seemed to shake, and the other two had nothing 
to say for a moment. 

Delphion, who was still a little weak, began to 
cry, and Timanthes was most uncomfortable ; he admired 
his eldest son for being so fierce, such a man, and yet 
—apart from this one thing—Xenaides had always been 
a good servant, quick and clever and quiet, and the 
punishment would leave him crippled—well, not in 
body, but in his face, all sullen and horrible to live 
with, wouldn’t it be? “I think all the same,’’ said 
he, “ you might let him off any longer at the mill.”’ 

Just then a slave came in with a thick, sealed letter 
that a ship’s officer had just brought. Euphron handed 
it to his father with a sudden, unpleasant laugh ; it was 
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for the Athenian. ‘‘ We must have him up now,”’ said 
Timanthes, with some satisfaction, and gave the slave 
his orders. ‘‘ See that the man’s washed and—and fed,’’ 
he added low, with a glance at Delphion. The slave 
hurried off, leaving his three masters looking at one 
another, Timanthes with pursed lips weighing the letter 
in his hand, and the boy looking triumphantly at his 
brother. Euphron seemed not to notice, to be absorbed 
in something: some thought, some hate. 

By and by Xenaides was brought in. Delphion 
jumped at him, but his brother caught him and pushed 
him back, then held out the letter to Xenaides, who 
hesitated, then snatched like a starving dog, his hands 
shaking at the seal. The boy could see how his face was 
sunken, his eyes bloodshot, the brand-mark of Syracuse 
standing out in white and shrivelled skin, and a sort of 
blurred, bent look all about him; and two nails on his 
right hand blackened and split. It was as if Delphion 
had seen a slave for the first time: there, but for the 
grace of God. . . . The Athenian spoke to Timanthes: 
“ Your price is still the same, sir?’’ Euphron started 
saying something, but checked himself, and “ Certainly, 
certainly,’’ fussed Timanthes, picking at the arm of 
his chair. Xenaides looked round for the little balance, 
found it, and weighed out the gold; the others looked 
on. He put the pile of coins down beside his master: 
‘“ Now—is that all? Am I free?’’ “ We must make it 
legal, before a magistrate,’’ said Timanthes, “ but to- 
morrow, to-morrow will do.’”’ “ To-day,’’ said Euphron 
harshly, “and out of the house he goes!’’ “ It’s not 
your house! ’’ said Delphion. ‘‘ Oh, Xenaides, I’m 
SOTTy ’? But the Athenian was not looking at him ; 
he went on to Timanthes: ‘‘ But you count me free, from 
this moment? ’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Timanthes, ‘‘ oh yes.’ 

Xenaides took a deep breath and pulled himself 
together, jerkily, till he stood upright, light on his feet 
again. Then he stepped forward and hit Euphron in 
the face with his open hand, not very hard, but with a 
sting. Timanthes gasped and sank a little into his chair. 
Delphion twisted his hands together with a cry of excite- 
ment. But Euphron went quite white, caught Xenaides 
round the shoulder with his left arm and stabbed him 
twice—three times—into his side, so that the Athenian 
fell, slid from him with a queer, long, outward sigh, and 
died in his own blood. ; 

Euphron leant against the table, heavily. “So 
much for Athens,’’ he said, but his voice shook. “We 
must get this—cleared up. Well, nobody need know 
about the letter. Father, you can see to that.’’ But 
for a little neither of the others could speak. 








LONGEVITY 


HILE I sit with my arms on the kitchen table 
\ X facing him, my curiosity leads me to undo 
one by one the layers of this silence: the 
dancing youth of the wind outside; the light cube 
enclosed by the walls; the warm air filled with reflections. 
I know that at the core lies his heart, the metal heart 
of a life-producing machine. I hear it at its work. 
Who the devil would ever have thought that the heart 
of this old man could beat so forcibly and wickedly? 
Unhastingly he kills Time (a lamentable marionette) 
with sharp tappings on its spine. Time dies, is reborn, 
dies again. His heart is satisfied. Never was crime 
miore regular, victim more obedient. The old man 
retends not even to bother about it. His boot squelches 
his brown spittle at large upon the floor. His hand 
reaps and gathers in the crumbs on the table, or scratches 
a pointed cranium. Time agonizes and quivers. The 
old man gets up, and his grey eye warns me so sharply 
that I too am a part of Time that—seized by a monstrous 
fear—I smother up the murderous heart under its 
wadding of air with its heaped-up reflections, in the 
vault-like kitchen, at the mercy—as I think while I slam 
the door—of the wind now risen to madness. 
CuarRLes Mavuron 
(Translated by Rager Fry). 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


R. LYTTON STRACHEY’S first play, 
“The Son of Heaven,’’ at the New Scala, 
was disappointing. It was, I believe, 
written many years ago, and it has none of the 
marks of maturity. But it seems also to want 
some of the merits of youth. It is difficult to trace in 
it the hand which wrote ‘‘ Eminent Victorians ’’ and 
“ Queen Victoria.’’ Every now and then in the comic 
parts there is a turn of the sentence which raises one’s 
expectations, and there are scenes worked up to the point 
where real humour ought to break out and deluge the 
stage and the audience, but somehow or other the foun- 
tain refused to play except momentarily. The play, 
however, really failed in the tragedy. Mr. Strachey calls 
it a tragic melodrama, but it is written as a psychological 
tragedy. And the characters, the Emperor, Ta- 
he, the “Old Buddha” herself, are never real enough 
to bear the weight of tragedy. They have to be stiffened 
too obviously with dramatic cardboard and _ theatrical 
clichés. The acting, scenery, dresses, and production 
were admirable. Miss Gertrude Kingston played her 
part nobly, though she was too obviously the professional 
among amateurs. It was a pity, too, that, being always 
the central figure on the stage, she was the only actor 
or actress whose dress was a failure. Mr. Denis Robert- 
son as Li, Mr. T. Marshall as Jung Lu, Miss B. Howe 
as Ta-he, and Mr. S. Tomlin as Kang were all very 
good indeed. 

It is interesting to discuss, though not easy to 
decide, in what precisely consists the peculiar badness of 
Mr. Galsworthy, whose latest play, “The Show,”’ will 
provide as good data for inquiry as any other of his 
writings. Mr. Galsworthy possesses a passionate and 
altogether admirable hatred of injustice. In ‘“ The 
Show ’”’ he discusses the abominable brutality of the 
police and the disgusting sensationalism of the Press, 
with regard to an extremely intimate domestic tragedy. 
Mr. Galsworthy is entirely on the side of the angels, and 
yet, for some reason, by the time the play is over, the 
audience is on the side of the devils. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
‘““ ‘humours ’’ are so obvious and unsubtle, his realism so 
real and tedious, he rams home his point with such 
bludgeon blows, that he can only exhaust our patience. 
He himself, for all his intense humanity, seems decked in 
such pompous robes that we resent his interest in our 
concerns. ‘‘ The Show ” is well cast, well produced, 
and well acted at the St. Martin’s Theatre. 

The problems of “ modern youth ’’ and of relations 
between parents and children are becoming almost as 
fashionable as divorce. Mr. Israel Zangwill’s ‘‘ We 
Moderns’’ at the New Theatre does not get far even 
towards presenting the problem, for ‘his characters 
exist neither as characters nor even as types, and have 
no sort of connection with life. It is quite impossible to 
take the slightest interest in their foolish doings, and 
one is further distressed by the cheap journalese in which 
the play is written, interlarded with puns of the stalest. 
and most uncomfortable kind. Even the “ modernity ’’ 
of the children is very dubious; certainly they are full 
of pseudo-Freudian tags, of second-hand rubbish about 
art and Oscar Wilde; they cannot abide Tennyson, but 
quote yards of Stevenson and Heine, and finally, when 
confronted with so-called “ Life’’ (the boy, a “ Cubist ” 
painter, falls in love with his model; the girl is brought 
back to self-reproach and a sense of duty because her 
mother is to have a slight operation), they both melt 
into a more than Victorian mist of sentimentality. 











Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, July 19.—“ The Wild Goose Chase,’’ Renais- 
sance Theatre, at the New Scala. 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘‘ The Arts and Civiliza- 
tion,” at 11, at South Place Ethical Society. 
Monday, July 20.—‘‘ The Czarina,’’ at the Lyric. 
Wednesday, July 22.—‘‘ The Cuckoo in the Nest,’’ at 
the Aldwych, 
Omicron, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


JOHN BRIGHT 


enjoying for a second time ‘‘ The Life of John 
Bright ’’ (Constable. 7s. 6d.), which is,. I 
think. one of the ‘best of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s books 
It has the merit of being a readable biography and at 
the same time of giving one all the material necessary 
for understanding the character, ideas, and achievements 
of the man who never was, or pretended to be, a states- 
man. Perhaps to-day there are a good many people who 
will think Mr. Trevelyan’s biographical method old- 
fashioned, for he allows the facts to give a shape to his 
book rather than his book to give a shape to his facts. 
_.The modern biographer leaves nothing to the reader’s 
invention, for his own is too active, and nothing to his 
imagination, for his own is too inventive. It is, I find, 
almost a relief, for once in a way, to be left alone with 
a dead man’s speeches, letters, and actions, to be invited 
to reconstruct one’s own picture and to invent one’s own 
theory. 


‘ NEW edition has given me an opportunity of 


* * * 

Bright was so simple a character and the lines of 
his political life were drawn so cleanly and firmly that 
it may seem unnecessary to talk of pictures or theories. 
Yet from the point of view of political psychology, and 

fof the philosophical history of politics, there are some 
interesting and curious, if not puzzling, things in his 
career. Looking back over the nineteenth century in 
England, one thinks of Bright and Cobden as the 
founders and leaders of early Radicalism, the fathers of 
later Liberalism. The labels of political parties, when 
they attain the dignity of ending in an ‘‘ ism,’”’ imply 
that there are some general ideas—‘‘ fundamental prin- 
ciples and ideals,’’ the politician would say—behind 
them. The relation of such. political ideas to politics 
and the course of history is one which, I think, still 
needs a good deal of exploration—indeed, it would have 
results which would astonish many historians and most 
politicians. But both those who professed and those who 
opposed nineteenth - century Radicalism and Liberalism 
would have agreed that far more than most political 
creeds, they had their roots in general ideas, while their 
finest flowers and fruits embodied high ideals and great 
principles. Englishmen for the last 235 years have 
prided themselves on having no necessity for revolution 
as well as a congenital distaste for it except in other 
people’s countries (where it may be a not unwelcome 
sign of racial inferiority or even, like despotism, the 
justification for an inevitable war), and their history, 
at any rate during the last century or so, has commonly 
been regarded by them as a successful attempt to obtain 
the results of revolution without a revolution. The 
Radicals and Liberals did not invent the phrase 
‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ and many of them 
regarded the inventors of it much as Mr. J. H. Thomas 
regards the Bolsheviks, but, certainly after 1867, if not 
before that, most Liberal politicians would have admitted 
that the phrase described a material part of their poli- 
tical creed. 

* * * 

If this be correct, one fact which emerges from Mr. 
Trevelyan’s book seems to me curious. No man did 
more than Bright to create and to mould British 
Liberalism of the later nineteenth century. And yet 
even in this country no politician has ever been less 
given to talking about general ideas or principles. 
Bright in his speeches hardly ever mentions an abstract 

idea or deals with the general aspect of a question, and 





it would be extremely difficult to show by quotation that 
he had anything which might be called a “‘ political 
creed.’’ Only in the Reform battle of 1866 do we find 
him forced, as it were, to formulate political principles, 
such as that ‘‘ justice is impossible from a class; it is 
almost certain and easy from a nation.’’ But even then 
the principle seems to be enunciated reluctantly, and in 
a form as little as possible removed from a particular 
and concrete case. His argument is not so much that 
political equality is right, as that all monopoly ends in 
injustice. Look, he says, at the 1,200,000 paupers in 
this country ; look at the fact that half the land in Eng- 
land is in the possession of fewer than 150 men; that is 
the result of not giving the franchise to the working men. 
* * z 

From the “liberal” point of view, Bright all 
through his political life was always, except in one in- 
stance, on the right side. His political judgment was 
so good that it amounted almost to a special sense. It 
enabled him on the one hand to foresee, much better 
than most men, both the ultimate effects of different 
policies and the ebbs and flows in the current of party 
politics, on the other to obtain a hearing in a hostile 
House of Commons for the most outspoken speeches that 
ever have been delivered against a popular war. Mr. 
Trevelyan more than once writes of the artistry of his 
speeches, and they certainly wear much better than most 
of the masterpieces of modern oratory. But apart from 
their style, what impresses one most is the amazing 
cleverness of the speaker in saying exactly the right 
thing in the right words for gaining and retaining the ear 
of his audience and for convincing any mind which still 
remained open to conviction. Take the famous passage 
about Colonel Boyle and Mr. Westerton’s bookshop near 
Hyde Park Corner—it is to me almost inconceivable that 
a man should have been honest and simple enough to be 
able to find those words for the incident, and at the same 
time clever enough to realize that they were precisely 
the right words to use against the vulgar, Jingo Palmer- 
ston in the House of Commons. 

* * * 

Mr. Trevelyan quotes Bright’s own account of how, 

after the famous ‘‘ Angel of Death ’’ speech, 


“T went into Bellamy’s to have a chop, and Dizzy 
came and sat down beside me, and he said, ‘ Bright, 
I would give all that I ever had to have made that speech 
you made just now.’ And I just said to him, ‘ Well, 
you might have made it if you had been honest.’ ”’ 


Bright probably meant that anyone might have made 
it if he had been honest; but he was mistaken. It was 
only because Bright was at once as honest as John Bright 
and as clever as Benjamin Disraeli that he was able to 
make that speech. His cleverness, of course, was in- 
stinctive rather than conscious. And it was by instinct 
rather than by, or through, the appeal of abstract ideas 
or principles that he found his way to his political beliefs. 
That is why in his speeches he always keeps so near to 
particular cases, and why the cases so often have a purely 
material appeal. His political ideal might not unfairly 
be stated in his own words as “a fair share of comfort, 
contentment, and happiness among the great body of 
people.’’ He fought for free trade and the extension of 
the franchise, and against war, because he felt that the 
first two made for his ideal and the last destroyed its 
possibility. And it is, I think, curious that out of so 
instinctive a political attitude there immediately 
emerged so eonscious and intellectual a political creed as 
nineteenth-century Liberalism. 


Lzronarp Woo tr. 
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REVIEWS 


THE SPRINGS OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 


The Heart of Aryavarta. 

(Constable. 14s.) 
THERE is a legend that when Rabindranath Tagore last 
visited England he was invited to meet a distinguished 
Cambridge philosopher (the catholicity and versatility of 
whose genius have recently inspired Mr. Max Beerbohm to 
immortalize his physiognomical lineaments). Late into the 
summer night they sauntered with their attentive host in 
the gardens of King’s College, the Western sage unweariedly 
illuminating with the dry brilliance of the scientific intel- 
ligence the nebulous universe of Eastern imagination— 
interpreting, explaining, and exhibiting in their rational 
aspects its naive vagaries. Himself enchanted and dazzled, 
the host was not surprised when, as they quitted the lime- 
scented groves, Tagore, his countenance glowing with appre- 
ciation, thanked his companions for an exceptional evening. 
He had rarely experienced one more delightful. But the 
Fellow of King’s woke suddenly in the small hours, perturbed 
by an inward whisper that the exquisite courtesy and 
unruffled receptiveness of the poet’s demeanour in the 
symposium had not shown the responsive fervour of true 
dialectical interchange ; and at breakfast he pressed him for 
some explicit criticism on the general effect of the argu- 
ment. ‘The truth is,” answered Tagore, “that, in that 
hallowed enclosure, I quickly passed into the second state 
of consciousness, and experienced absorbing apprehensions. 
I do not remember a word of what the Professor said, though 
my ears listened intently, and appreciated his facility in 
his method. But it was all entirely irrelevant to the impor- 
tant matters of life and devoid of scientific discernment of 
demonstrably accessible fact.” 

This legend might serve as a parable of the situation of 
British Rule in India; and the great value and opportune- 
ness of such books as Lord Ronaldshay’s “The Heart of 
Aryavarta,” continuing his essays in “India: A Bird’s-eye 
View,” and “Lands of the Thunderbolt,” lie in their dis- 
engagement from the complacent pessimism of “ East is 
East and West is West,’ and in their determination to assist 
British readers of ordinary commonsense and unsophisti- 
cated spiritual sensibility to realize what are the vital, 
potent, and indestructible factors that underlie and create 
the political phenomenon described as Indian Nationalism, 
how if is that British bureaucratic government fails to deal 
relevantly with it, and what it is that “ Diehardism” has 
to contend with in its attempts to repress, control, guide, 
or cajole it, as the particular policy of the moment may be. 
Those factors are not fictitious or fanciful: they arise out 
of definite explorations and achievements of the human intel- 
ligence, which Lord Ronaldshay helps us to understand and 
revere. e 

In the last important public pronouncement made by 
the late Mr. O. R. Das—his Presidential address to tne 
Bengal Swarajist conference at Faridpur in May—‘ When 
I speak of order,” he said, “ I mean a thing which is totally 
different from the idea of discipline which obtains in Europe. 
In Europe the foundation of society and government is 
discipline, and the spirit of discipline upon which everything 
rests is entirely military: the discipline which has made 
England what she is to-day is also of the same military type. 
It is not for me to decry European civilization. That is 
their way, and they must fulfil themselves. But our way is 
not their way, and we must also fulfil ourselves.” 

The very fact that this account of the spirit of English 
discipline and liberty is obviously partial and inappropriate, 
ignoring as it does altogether the genius of our common 
law, which is our people’s own native expression, and not 
a bureaucratic or military formulation, is itself significant. 
For it indicates in what guise British power has mostly 
made itself felt in its contact with India, and the impression 
it has created there of its character. 

Lord Ronaldshay asks :— 

** Is there an ‘ Indian’ people? and, if so, is it differen- 
tiated from other peoples by peculiarities of thought and 
social structure?’’...‘‘ There are powerful historical 

reasons which have been set before us in an earlier volume 
(‘ India: A Bird’s-eye View ’) for regarding the civilization, 
the culture and the religion of the Hindus as those which 
are essentially and distinctively Indian. And i is in the 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 








main the thought-structure of Hindu India that I myself 


seek to interpret in the following pages.’’ . . . ‘‘ The one 
central fact in Indian history’ (he quotes from an Indian 
writer)—‘‘ indeed, the one everlasting and prehistoric fact 
in the life story of our people—is this peculiar Hindu spirit- 
consciousness.’’ . . . “ The corner-stone of the new Indian 
nation, as it was of the old Hindu race, must be this 
supreme consciousness of the self.’ 
‘* The cry is the same as that uttered by Mr. C. R. Das— 
India is losing her individuality through a vain and _syco- 
phantic mimicry of an alien race. In the opinion of thinking 
men it must appear that it is not worth while being a nation 
at all, or making any attempt at political freedom, if India 
is to remain in the end enslaved at heart by purely material 
ideals. The national movement has no justification if it does 
not carry with it some hope of a new manifestation of the 
Indian genius in relation to the real things of life.” 
Among the real things of life is the political constitu- 
tion, and readers of Lord Ronaldshay’s book will be in the 
way to understand more sympathetically the demand, in 
which the whole of the Nationalist movement in India is 
now coalescing, that its own representatives shall have a 
first voice in formulating the draft of such a political con- 
stitution as they would regard as suitable to the genius of 
their people. It would be difficult to express with the 
moderation suitable to a critical review the pleasure which 
it is to find such questions treated with the sympathy, 
insight, and qualifications of philosophic and esthetic intel- 
ligence which distinguish Lord Ronaldshay’s writings from 
those which as a rule pass current as authoritative guides 
on Indian affairs 
OLIVIER. 


“PRECHLPRECHA” 


Between the Old Worldandthe New. By M. P. WiLLcocks, 
(Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


I FIND it difficult to write a review of Miss Willcocks’s 
“ Between the Old World and the New,” because the book 
to me is nearly unreadable and produces little effect beyond 
a sense of irritation. Possibly one should not attempt to 
review a book which js so entirely unsympathetic; but an 
omnivorous reader of very eclectic tastes may perhaps be for- 
given if he attempts to analyze the experience of reading an 
obviously serious book with no response but a feeling of 
boredom and exasperation. It is certainly curious that two 
contemporaries should have so little in common. Miss 
Willcocks, who is by no means lacking in self-confidence, 
would perhaps assert that this is because she lives in a new 
world and I live in an old world; a proposition I should not 
accept. At all events, I see no way to deal with her book 
except by giving one or two reasons why an impersonal 
analysis seems to be impossible. 

The first difficulty I meet in Miss Willcocks’s book is 
her use of words. This is not an objection to her style 
(which I think extremely bad), but to a use and an arrange- 
ment of words so loose, so apparently incoherent, that a 
reader who has no other clue to Miss Willcocks’s thought, 
often gropes in vain for a meaning. Clear thought precisely 
expressed is nearly absent from these pages. Doubtless she 
knows what she means, but her reader is not so fortunate. 
When, for instance, she says of Goethe that “ mentally it was 
hard for him to cut the umbilical cord,” one has at least a 
glimpse of a meaning; i.e., that Goethe returned to sub- 
jects and problems he had dealt with before. I do not neces- 
sarily accept that as true, but as comprehensible, a state- 
ment which is capable of being accepted or refuted. But let 
us look at the next sentence : 

“Thus, when the individualism of the Sturm und Drang 
epoch caught the poet in its uprush, he created his first 
version of Faust as the man who took to himself eagle’s wings 
and defied all the gods that are or may be; in his maturity 
Faust again seized on him, forcing him to give life to the 
spirit which expresses the Eternal Return of the human 


spirit from the depths to the heights, its incessant heliotrop- 
ism, or bias towards the light.” 


M. Boileau-Despréaux would have called that un vrai 
galimatias and perhaps would have been right. It needed 
no eagle’s wings and spirits to tell us that Goethe wrote 
the second part of “Faust ”’ after the first part, and with 
different views. I take it that Miss Willcocks means some- 
thing more, or she would have limited herself to a plain, if 
not very necessary, statement of the fact. But what is meant 
by this metaphorical jargon? Why should the jndividualism 
of the Sturm und Drang period catch the poet in its uprush? 
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Might it not as truly be said to drop him in its downfall ? 
The reference to eagle’s wingsand defying the gods escapes me ; 
it is long since I read a translationof Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ *butmy 
recollection is that Faust was a man who bartered his “ soul” 
with the Devil for unlimited material power, and the drama 
is concerned with the results of this bargain. How confused 
and confusing is the reference to “ the spirit which expresses 
the Eternal Return of the human spirit from the depths to 
the heights.” One would like to know what meaning Miss 
Willcocks attaches here to the words “ spirit” and “ light.” 
She uses the words “soul,” “spirit,” “mind,” sometimes 
interchangeably and sometimes as distinctions. If (p. 28) 
“mind and spirit” are “formless regions,” how can they 
also be a “creative plane”? Apropos Dostoevsky (p. 29) 
“the passions of the mind” are contrasted with “the 
passions of the soul,” and in the next paragraph we 
are told of Dostoevsky’s “exploration of the world of the 
spirit.” This seems to be what some of the contemporary 
philosophers of meaning rudely call “thinking like Fido.” 

Here is another sentence from the essay on Goethe: 

‘* And therefore before the gateway of the new stage 
of human progress which was heralded by science, there 
stands the enigmatic figure of the man with the beautiful 
face, Johann Wolfgang Goethe.’ 

These are not carefully picked paragraphs, chosen 
unfairly as typical specimens: nor are they cited merely to 
show their defects from the point of view of style. Almost 
the whole of Miss Willcocks’s book is written in this 
peculiar jargon, and it is not only fatiguing to read, but 
exasperating, if the reader attempts to force it to yield a 
meaning. There is a kind of thought behind this flux of 
words, or rather an emotional excitement about some of 
the materials of thought. Miss Willcocks’s book is not 
literary criticism; it is made up of a number of quasi- 
philosophical, quasi-religious discourses, in excited and very 
loose language, vaguely attached to the “ personalities” of 
certain well-known writers of the last century. The habit of 
preaching and of being preached to still flourishes in 
England; Miss Willcocks is the lay preacher of a personal 
religion, one who takes her texts and her saints from profane 
literature. Now, Moses and Saint Paul and the writings 
attributed to them may be made an excuse or framework for 
homilies of many kinds ; and so may Balzac and France and 
Dickens. But the writings of Saint Paul and Balzac may 
also be investigated by the critic. The Plymouth Brother 
preaches on Saint Paul; M. Loisy criticizes the writings 
attributed to Saint Paul. Miss Willcocks is in the class of 
the Plymouth Brother, not that of M. Loisy. Criticism, 
_after all, is an intellectual process; it is not the material 
criticized which makes the critic, but the method employed. 

} To describe this book as literary criticism is entirely 
in¢orrect. This writer is not interested in literature as 
literature, but in the personalities she invents for authors 
and their relations with her own inner life or religion, the 
latter of which appears to be one of the numerous fornis of 
secular mysticism so common in our time. Miss Willcocks’s 
religion is of course no concern of mine, but it is worth 
observing that one of the yearnings of this mysticism is to 
“abolish mental boundaries.” ‘This quasi-Oriental promis- 
cuity is very repugnant to most Western Europeans, whether 
they are consciously or only instinctively aware of their 
traditions. 


RicHarD ALDINGTON. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT. 


Contemporary Political Thought in England. 
Rockow. (Parsons. 15s.) 

/ Mr. Rocxow has written an honest and comprehensive survey 
of contemporary political thought in England. / He begins 
with a brief account of our nineteenth-century inheritance, 
then classifies present writers into groups, gives an account 
of their political philosophies, and finishes each chapter with 
a commentary of his own. Unlike many writers on political 
theory, Mr. Rockow has read and considered for himself the 
books about which he is writing, and, granted his method, 
his classification and criticism are sound and notably fair- 
minded. He is good on ‘the psychologists,’ McDougall 
and Graham Wallas, is especially critical of the survivors 

both of idealism and individualism, examines and finds 

Communism wanting, and, while clearly giving his verdict 


By LEwIs 


against the functional pluralism of Mr. Cole, is sympathetic 
to the later developments of collectivism in the Webbs, and 
tends to accept a decentralized territorial Socialism. He 
groups Hobhouse and Bryce together under the heading 
“the theory of compromise,” examines the international 
view of Norman Angell, and has been greatly impressed by 
the prophetic imagination of H. G. Wells. He ends his 
survey with chapters on the Drama and the Novel in which 
he deals with the political views of Shaw, Galsworthy, Wells, 
and Bennett. 

If Mr. Rockow’s book is not quite satisfactory, that is 
largely due to his method. It is too abstract. The theories 
which are examined are not firmly rooted either in psycho- 
logy or history. Without these the essentials elude us. If 
we wish, for instance, to understand Guild Socialism, it is, of 
course, important to have read “Fabian Essays,” ‘“ News 
from Nowhere,” and the Syndicalism of Sorel and his con- 
temporaries. But it is at least equally important to know 
what manner of man Mr. Cole is, and how the Trade Union 
movement for which he is writing thinks and lives. Poli- 
tical theories, in fact, are only illuminating as the com- 
mentaries of certain temperaments on current events. Mr. 
Rockow’s book lacks this background, and is therefore 
valuable rather as a compendium of views than as an account 
of the mental life of England to-day. A more historical 
treatment would have been less easy, but what it would 
have lost in simplicity it would have gained in reality. 

Political ideas are only partially related by logic: 
their real connection is subtle and surprising, and is only 
to be discovered by detailed study of the actual historical 
relationship of their exponents. If he had adopted a less 
abstract method, Mr. Rockow would have found that his 
classifications would have changed, and that his criticisms 
would have been more fruitful because he would have been 
more vividly aware of the basis of passion and seaman 
which alone explain a book on political theory. 

Above all, a surer foundation of history would hate 
saved Mr. Rockow from the facility of his final chapter 
entitled ‘“‘ The Future.” He concludes, he tells us, “in no 
spirit of pessimism.” He certainly does not. He argues that 
since Conservative thinkers only attempt to justify a present 
which is necessarily passing, a “ pedestrian prophet,” deduc- 
ing his hopes “from the evidence of history,” may safely 
leave them alone and envisage the future as a kind of com- 
promise between the ideas of the progressive thinkers of the 
age. “Hence Norman Angell, Cole, Laski, the Webbs, 
Wallas, and their colleagues fashion the State that is to 
come. Only to their doctrines are we justified in ascribing 
some prophetic value, and only to them apparently does 
the future belong.’ Thus he looks for the generalizations 
and aspirations which are common to these thinkers, and 
believes that these will be fulfilled in the future. It is now 
agreed, he argues, that liberty, conceived of as a “ capacity 
for growth,” and equality, as denoting an “equal oppor- 
tunity for self-expansion,”’ depand on a modification of the 
present institution of private property. With this he pro- 
phesies a greater degree of decentralization, and an applica- 
tion of the idea of democracy to industry coupled with a 
scientific use of trained experts for society as a whole, and 
believes that “in the not too remote future” this social 
structure will find its home in a “‘ loose world federalism.” 

As a summary of the common aspirations of the writers 
he has chosen this is excellent, but as a prophecy it is surely 
to leave altogether the ways of the pedestrian and to fly 
high above all historical evidence. It suggests a miscon- 
ception of the process by which ideas develop and an 
erroneous confidence in their ability to shape events according 
to their soundness. “In the last analysis,” Mr. Rockow 
tells us, “ideas alone are eternal.’’ Scientists used to tell 
us that matter was indestructible, but this does not mean 
that it is easy to trace the past forms of any piece of matter 
which we care to inspect. And if matter passes through 
many transformations and happens upon many strange com- 
binations, the same is true of ideas. It is only by the most 
intensive analytic study of history that we can trace the 
influence and development of an idea, and when we do 
partially succeed it is commonly so extraordinary a story 
that we often wonder if it has not tended to produce a 
reverse or totally different result from that at which it 
originally aimed. ‘The ghosts of great men,’”’ wrote Mr. 
Brailsford once, “ have an erratic habit in walking,” and 
Mr. Rockow quotes a singularly fortunate example of Mr. 
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Brailsford’s remark when he describes Rousseau as a father 
of the democratic State. Would it not be equally true to 
quote him as the progenitor of German idealism? More- 
over, many of the soundest writers often seem to have no 
influence at all upon their own age. Mr. Rockow quotes 
Bodin as a prophet of the modern national State. He does 
not mention that the State which his contemporary 
Althusius wanted never came into existence at all. This 
is not to say that Althusius wrote in vain, but only that 
the influence of a writer is not simple or direct, and depends 
on the accident of the relationship between his aspirations 
and the events which are occurring when he writes. More- 
over, as Mr. Laski once wrote, “the path of history is 
strewn with undistributed middles,” and it may well be 
that the extreme writers whom Mr. Rockow thinks negligible 
will seem to have it all their own way in the next century. 
For all we know Communism may triumph everywhere, or, 
on the other hand, we may see the establishment of the 
Servile State of dominant Capitalism which Mr. Wells 
depicted in the most terrible of his nightmares. More 
probably we shall see none of these things ; for the influence 
exercised by our present ideas will depend on inventions 
yet unthought of, and the society of the future, though 
richer and better because of the theories which careful 
writers elaborate, will be shaped less by them than by the 
passions of groups, by changes in the economic balance of 
peoples, and by the discoveries which Science still has in 
store for us. 
Kinestey Martin. 


MR. WALKLEY 


Still More Prejudice. By A. B. WALKLEY. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. WaLktey asserts that the true function of the critic is 
not so much to pass judgment as “to communicate his im- 
pressions of the work criticized, to put his readers in a posi- 
tion to share his own state of mind about it.’? But sometimes 
he finds this task impossible of accomplishment, and, 
“ surrendering” instead of “rendering,” falls back upon 
such labour-saving words as “ delightful,” “agreeable,” or 
“pleasant.” Mr. Walkley admits that, as a dramatic critic, 
he has often been thus false to his honour, especially when 
dealing with plays, such as those of Mr. Milne, which derive 
their effect less from definite ideas or sharply defined 
characters than from the “ peculiar ethos”? of the play- 
wright’s own personality. 

This confession gives us the key to Mr. Walkley’s mind. 
He is not unresponsive to the “ peculiar ethos” of things: 
he often finds it “ pleasant.” But he is a little baffled by 
subtleties, and, in the presence of them, he has to proclaim 
his “delight” rather than analyze it. He is most comfort- 
able when confronted with fairly static (and not too modern) 
ideas, and is impatient of anything which seems unneces- 
sarily to obscure them. Repeatedly, in the dramatic criti- 
cisms in his new book, he emphasizes the fact that ideas 
are the essential element in drama, and, though he allows 
that an Eleonora Duse may add true force to the interpreta- 
tion of a play, he complains that “ the players’ part ” seems 
too often to consist in interposing their own personalities 
between the dramatist and his audience. Mr. Walkley, in 
a word, has an inelastic, ‘‘common-sense” outlook. But 
compensation for his intellectual limitations is afforded, to 
our thinking, by the frankness with which he recognizes them. 
Many critics and readers, we know, find his Philistine com- 
placency irritating. But honesty, even at the price of a 
little smugness, is better than the affectation that is preva- 
lent in literature to-day. 

To the essayist, at any rate, candour is indispensable ; 
and it is as a discursive writer on general topics rather 
than as a critic that Mr. Walkley appeals to us. In addition 
to his honesty, he has the true essayist’s other gifts of 
urbanity and humour, and the latter is none the less pleasant 
for being somewhat acid. It is characteristic of Mr. Walk- 
ley’s dislike for those who “ expand the meaning ” of simple 
things that his malice should indulge itself most freely at 
the expense of professors. He visualizes, for instance, an 
encounter, in the kingdom of “ Glubbdubrib,” between 
Shakespeare and the whole army of his commentators, who 
are so numerous that some hundreds are “ forced to attend 


in the court and outward rooms” of the Governor’s palace. 
Some of his “embroiderers” are so “ busily plying needle 
and thread in fanciful designs” that they are too much 
absorbed to notice Shakespeare even when he is close upon 
them. But these who do engage him in conversation receive 
little mercy at his hands, and finally we see the poet turning 
from them in weariness to find out if there be “any ‘ Mer- 
maid’ or ‘Porcupine’ or ‘Elephant’ or other such joyous 
hostelry in Glubbdubrib.” 

There are times, however, when Mr. Walkley, doffing 
his bluff, man-of-the-world attitude, is content simply to 
express a child-like pleasure in life. This mood comes upon 
him when he visits a little yachting town—on the Essex 
coast ?—or stands before the Constables and Turners in the 
National Gallery, which, on a similar principle to that of 
reading an old book whenever a new one is published, he 
revisits when the Royal Academy is opened each year :— 

“These are pictures that make one glad to be an 
Englishman, with an affectionate heart for the English 
countryside. It is a perpetual miracle to me that one can 
mount a few steps out of Trafalgar Square into a quiet room 
there, and, all of a sudden, enjoy these things, be trans- 
ea and transformed by them into a different being. We 
come, for the time, Constables and Turners ourselves, see 
with their eyes, feel with their emotions.”’ 
Amid the too great sophistication of our age, passages like 
this strike a welcome note of restfulness and refreshment. 


ROADMAKERS 


William Caxton. By H. R. Puomer; Francis Bacon. By 
I, LEVINE; Oliver Cromwell. By ANDREW DAKERS; 
Thomas Paine. By F. J. Goutp; James Watt. By 
T., H, MARSHALL; Sir Edwin Chadwick. By MAvRICE 
MARSTON. ‘lhe Roadmaker Series, (Parsons. s. 6d, 
each.) 

Ir was a pleasant notion to compile a library of short 
biographies of Englishmen who, in some way or other, have 
helped in the making of the common road of human progress. 
On the price of the volumes and on their format the publisher 
is to be congratulated ; and, in the case of five of the six 
volumes under review, he is to be congratulated also on the 
general interest and authoritative level they maintain. 
At present the arts languish in an ignominious minority : 
perhaps, however, it is early days yet to complain of 
omissions: the unnamed editor can hardly need reminding 
that, to the making of the road of human progress, tinker, 
tailor, soldier, and sailor have all lent a hand. Indeed, if 
the series wins to the popularity it deserves, it may well tax 
the editor’s ingenuity whom to exclude. 

Taking the volumes in chronological order, the first, 
“William Caxton,” is the most disappointing. The 
biographer of Caxton must always be a little harassed by 
the slender bulk of the information at his command. Even 
so, Caxton, at any rate as William Blades has shown him, 
makes a compelling, interesting figure: he knew how to 
stiffen his idealism with a sound commercial sense, he was 
so pious that he felt compelled to spatter his prefaces with 
naive “uplift”? and he was, for a travelled man, almost 
fiercely patriotic. Yet he does not stand out in Mr. Plomer’s 
pages. The book is best when dealing with the processes of 
printing; Mr. Plomer speaks authoritatively there: and it 
is worst when he bolsters up his necessarily scant facts with 
none too convincing suppositions. 

Bacon is kinder material for his biographer, more 
tangible, more dramatic. The result is that, even when Dr. 
Levine is most earnestly concerned in explaining away the 
incongruities of his character, we never lose sight of the 
essential man. Those incongruities, moreover, between 
Bacon’s conduct and his theories Dr. Levine holds to be more 
apparent than real: his nature, he says, was elastic and non- 
resistent, cool and pliable; and though such natures seldom 
deal wisely with moral problems, they are, when applied to 
scientific or practical knowledge, brilliantly successful ; for, 
in that realm, facts must guide principles, and there must be 
no prejudice. §_Bacon’s appeal to our charity, therefore— 
“For my name and memory, I leave it to men’s charitable 
speeches, and to foreign nations, and the next ages ’’—must 
be granted. An attractive, lucid, and persuasive little 
biography. 

Bacon as a Roadmaker one can understand: but 
how comes Cromwell to be included? Mr. Dakers’s answer 
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is a little ingenuous: “ By building a sleeper-road, at least, 
by which the chariot of State managed to cross the morass 
which threatened to engulf it on its journey from absolute 
or feudal monarchy to constitutional Kingship.” In fact, 
Mr. Dakers writes too often as though he had to make out 
a case for Cromwell. He is unusually prompt with excuses :— 
“Tt was part of Cromwell’s unenviable task to have 
to pour new wine into old bottles, ne new vessels being 
available; his memory has suffered unduly because some 

of the wine was spilt.’ 
But when he comes to Drogheda, even Mr. Dakers puts aside 
his leniency. His picture of Cromwell, however, would have 
been more convincing, and more interesting psychologizally, 
if he had been at less pains to prove that, in fairness, one 
ought to judge him rather by the evils he prevented than 

by|the benefits he created. 

From Cromwell to Paine and Watt and Chadwick is a 
considerable stride:/ roadmaking, by the close of the 
eighteenth century, was fast becoming a comparatively 
colourless affair. It had come down to such mundane things 
as boilers and steam-condensers, Sanitation and Poor Laws; 
the glamour of romance that clung about the earlier men 
was no more the reward of roadmaking. Yet these last three 
biographies are the best of the bunch, It was particularly 
courageous to include Sir Edwin Chadwick. Watt at least 
has the (perhaps fictitious) incident of the kettle to keep 
alive his name; but few who pause to consider the heritage 
of the Ministry of Health have even heard of the name of 
him to whom its inception is virtually due. Nor was he a 
picturesque figure to attract a biographer—obsessed with his 
Sanitation idea, puddling about amongst his endless facts 
and figures, making enemies (‘England wanted to be 
cleaned, but not by Chadwick ’) at every turn; yet Mr. 
Marston’s little book is a generous tribute to one who, 
because his work as agitator, as organizer, as statistician 
and investigator, was drowned under the noisier operations 
of the Reform Bill and Corn Laws, is ignobly forgotten. 
Mr. Marshall, on the peevish Watt, and Mr. Gould, on the 
courageous, forthright Paine, write rather too near the text- 
book manner: that criticism (and the painful lack of 
humour) is the worst one can level at these otherwise 
admirable biographies, 


WAR AND ECONOMICS 


Then and Now. By Mrs. H. ‘A. L. FISHER, 
University Press. 5s.) 


(Oxford 


Mucu has been said of late years of bringing economics 
home to the ordinary man. In point of fact, however, it is 
rare to find an economic treatise written in a style which 
is intelligible to the general reader. Mrs. Fisher’s able sur- 
vey of economic conditions in England after the Napoleonic 
Wars possesses this quality. Its lucidity and vividness will 
appeal to anyone who is interested in the problems of post- 
war reconstruction, while the student will appreciate the care 
with which the facts have been collected. 

The assertion that history .repeats itself has been 
reiterated so frequently since the Great War that it has 
acquired the reputation of being self-evident. Mrs. Fisher, 
however, has subjected it to criticism, and has come to the 
conclusion that though the generalization may go too far, 
there are indeed many points of similarity in the economic 
conditions which prevailed in the years following Waterloo 
and those which we are experiencing to-day. Then, as now, 
England was burdened with a large number of unemployed. 
Then, as now, industry was suffering from the dislocation 
of the European markets. Agriculturists were complaining 
of the rates and of foreign competition, and all classes were 
feeling the pressure of the high cost of living. Even the 
remedies proposed for these evils were the same in many 
instances—economy, reduced taxation, relief works, and 
the restoration of the gold standard. 

The comparison which Mrs. Fisher has made is comfort- 
ing to those of us who are miserably conscious of the diffi- 
culties of post-war reconstruction. Great as these difficulties 
are, they are no greater in proportion to our strength than 
those which were faced and overcome in the earlier period. 
Moreover, we have now the achievements and experience of 
the past to aid us. Our systems of unemployment insurance 
and poor relief, with all their imperfections, are consider- 


ably better than the old poor law which pauperized the 
working men of England a hundred years ago. Industrial. 
and agricultural unrest is no longer characterized by frame 
breaking and rick burning. Even our system of Govern- 
ment is more representative of public opinion than was the 
unreformed Parliament of the early nineteenth century. It 
is the fashion to decry the achievements of the past, but the 
wonder is not that we have done so little, but that we have 
done so much. 

One of the most significant chapters in the book is that 
on agriculture. It is a sad story of depression and misery, 
and one which we know is not overdrawn, for have we 
not the result of it with us to-day in unproductive cultivation 
and the emptiness of our countryside? Whatever other 
lessons can be drawn from the failures of our predecessors 
to deal with the agricultural problem, at least they show 
us the futility of protection and the danger of drift. 

Mr. Lloyd George has written an introduction to the 
book which reads in part like an apologia for the Govern- 
ment of 1919. It is true, however, that the time was one of 
intense anxiety and depression, and it may be that future 
generations will view our efforts at reconstruction more 
leniently than we judge them ourselves. 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM 
The Land and its People: Chapters in Rural Life and 


History. By Lorp ErRNLE. (Hutchinson, 10s, 6d.) 

The English Agricultural Labourer, 1300-1925. An 
Historical Sketch by MONTAGUE FORDHAM and 
T. R. ForDHAM. (Labour Publishing Co. 2s. 6d.) 


THe questions with which these books deal “are daily 
assuming ’’—so Lord Ernle assures us—‘‘a graver impor- 
tance” ; but to the intelligent townsman who is rash enough 
to attempt to master them by the light of reason, with the 
aid of the various books and treatises that so constantly 
appear, the whole subject must often seem to be an almost 
inextricable tangle. What is the matter with these unhappy 
agriculturists, he will feel inclined to ask himself, that they 
cannot manage their own affairs better? What other industry 
in the country is so often the subject of treatises and 
inquiries and learned books and reports, with so little advan- 
tage to itself or the nation? Has not English agriculture 
a great Department of State kept up almost entirely for its 
benefit at a cost to the general taxpayer of some two millions 
a year, and a whole system of Farm Institutes and Colleges 
and University Departments, all working for its improve- 
ment, and great Societies which hold expensive shows, dis- 
tributing hundreds of thousands of pounds in prizes to 
encourage the farmer, and inform the public about him; 
and are not our English soil and climate some of the best 
in the world, and our English markets unrivalled? And 
yet with all this in his favour the English farmer is con- 
tinually declaring that without some protection or subsidies 
he cannot get along. In Denmark and Holland, with soils 
no better than our own, and no protection or subsidies to 
help them, the farmers and the peasants get along remark- 
ably well; they not only feed themselves, but export large 
quantities of food to other countries ; and in Germany before 
the war they were feeding seventy-five persons on every 
hundred acres as against fifty here. But here our poor 
farmers are always in trouble; and while other countries 
have greatly increased the productivity of their soil, our 
own country, according to the Report of the Agricultural 
Tribunal, is actually producing less food than it produced 
fifty years ago; and this in spite of the fact that the means 
of producing it, especially as regards fertilizers and 
machinery, have been enormously improved. 

Such questions as these are indeed of grave importance, 
but the intelligent townsman who goes to Lord Ernle’s book 
in the hope of finding an adequate answer to them, or any 
practical guidance for the future, is likely to come away 
disappointed. "A It is not that Lord Ernle leaves such ques- 
tions altogether alone. On the contrary, he is continually 
referring to them. One of his chapters, called “ Farmers in 
Politics,” deals expressly with the difficulty of framing an 
agricultural policy ; and another which is described by its 
author as the prophecy of an optimist, but is in fact one 
of the most depressing chapters we have ever read, is entitled 
“The Future of British Agriculture.” All through the book, 
too, there are hints and suggestions, some of them extremely 
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good, but they are seldom worked out. On page 55, for 
instance, we are told that it would be a good thing if the 
agricultural worker could have a permanent interest in the 
land he cultivates or a share in the produce that he raises— 
“in that direction may perhaps lie the path to contentment 
and stability,” but after that the subject is dropped ; and on 
page 234 there are a few admirable sentences about the 
desirability of agricultural co-operation; but that is all. 
Except on that one page, the great subject of co-operative 
marketing is never referred to. Let us not however be 
ungrateful to Lord Ernle for his book, for/at least half of 
it deals with the history of English agriculture, and on 
that he writes with all the learning and imaginative power 
which those who have read his “ English Farming, Past and 
Present,”’ have learnt to expect from him. /His description of 
the old medieval system of village farming is extremely 
vivid, and his account of the long period of enclosure, with 
its substantial justification and many crude injustices, is 
both fair and interesting. Best of all, perhaps, is his sketch 
of the history of the little village of East Hendred in Berk- 
shire during the last eight hundred years, a really delightful 
piece of research. 

The other book before us is of a very different type. 
It is an attempt to compress the history of rural life in 
England during the last 625 years into a volume of sixty 
small pages. / It is written in a simple and business-like 
way ; the quotations are extremely well chosen ; and to those 
who like their history boiled down into a handbook it should 
be very welcome. / It is the first book, so far as we know, 
that has appeared under this joint authorship, and we confess 
to preferring the more austere style of the new firm to the 
rather sentimental and amateurish note which has some- 
times characterized the writing of the senior partner. The 
book ends with a truly oracular sentence: “ Of the future 
we know nothing : but it may be that we are at the beginning 
of a new era.” Well, perhaps so; we should like to think 
it, though we are not sure that we should altogether agree 
with the authors as to the form which the new era, if *t 
comes, is likely to take. 

Pp, M. 


OF FRUIT TREES 
By Louis Lorertr. 
Illustrated. (Hopkinson. 


THE PRUNING 
The Lorette System of Pruning 

Translated by W. R. Dykes, 

7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Dyxes and his publisher are to be thankfully con- 
gratulated on this translation. It should be read by all fruit 
growers, big or small. , The Lorette system of pruning is 
famous, but it is a subject of considerable controversy. It is, 
however, very simple, and is really a logical extension of the 
ordinary method. Roughly it may be said that the ordinary 
method seeks to encourage the development of fruit buds, 
and so of fruit in the following year, by cutting back the 
year’s growth of laterals to three or two eyes. M. Lorette 
carries the process a stage further by cutting back to the 
base. He claims that, if his instructions are properly fol- 
lowed, there is an astonishing increase in fruit buds and of 
fruit. His system has a great advantage over the ordinary 
method in that, whereas the latter requires two prunings, 
one in the summer and one in the winter, the whole of 
M. Lorette’s pruning is done in the summer. It is true that 
he has to go over his trees twice each summer, but, in fact, 
even under the ordinary system this is nearly always 
necessary. 

Many objections have been made to the Lorette system. 
One admits its success, for it is argued that the immense 
weight of fruit which the trees pruned by M. Lorette bear 
must exhaust the tree. Certainly the photographs of trees 
in blossom and jn fruit in the garden at Wagnonville, which 
are given in this volume, show a prolificity which is abso- 
lutely astonishing. But it is not blossom, but fruit, which 
exhausts a tree, and the gardener, by thinning, can 
control the amount of fruit which matures on any 
tree. Another objection is that the system is 
only “ locally” applicable. Whether the system is univer- 
sally applicable has not yet been proved, though there seems 
to be no reason why, if it is sound in one place, it should not 
be applicable everywhere with a modification of the time- 
table. But the objection suggests the desirability of caution 
in experiment, a caution which the book itself recommends. 


No occupation in the garden is more fascinating than 
the care and pruning of fruit trees. There is no mystery in 
pruning, and many a small gardener loses a great deal of 
pleasure by not taking the trouble to master the art. To 
anyone who has done so we recommend this extraordinarily 
interesting book. M. Lorette deals almost entirely with the 
pear, but he claims that his system is applicable mutatis 
mutandis to other fruit trees. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


“By Mai anp Messencer,” by Sir T. Comyn-Platt 
(Constable, 10s. 6d), is a volume of reminiscences in the form 
of letters which were originally written not for publication 
from Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. “In My Anecdotage,” by 
W. G. Elliot (Philip Allan, 12s. 6d.), contains the remini- 
scences of an actor well known in society. 

A new edition, completely recast and enlarged, is pub- 
lished of “The Arts in Early England; Anglo-Saxon Archi- 
tecture,” by G. Baldwin Brown (Murray, 30s.). 

In “Collectivist Economics,’’ by James Haldane Smith 
(Routledge, 8s. 6d.), the author argues that if the “ economic 
side” of social life were organized on a moral basis, most 
social problems would be solved. 

“Evolution, Heredity, and Variation,’ by D. Ward 
Cutler (Christophers, 4s.), is an introduction to biology and 
explains for the common reader the most recent conclusions 
or hypotheses of science. 

“The Psychology of the Servant Problem,” by Violet 
M. Firth (Daniel, 3s. 6d.), analyzes the causes of the problem 
and suggests solutions. 

A new edition of “Isles of Illusion,” edited by Bohun 
Lynch, is published by Messrs. Constable (5s.) 

“The Gay City,” by Arthur Phillips (Palmer, 5s.), is a 
guide to Paris which attempts to make usefulness readable 
and entertaining. 

A new volume in “The World’s Manuals ”’ is ‘“ The Writers 
of Greece,” by Gilbert Norwood (Oxford University Press, 
2s. 6d.). 

Two new volumes are published in Messrs. Benn’s “ Con- 
temporary British Dramatists” (3s. 6d. paper, 5s. cloth, 
each volume): “Sons and Fathers,” by Allan Monkhouse, 
and “ Churchill,” by H. F. Rubinstein and A. J. Talbot. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Kelvin, the Man. By AGNges GARDNER KING. 
Stoughton. 7s, 6d.) 


This book is described as a biographical sketch, and the 
author is Lord Kelvin’s niece. The edges are perhaps a 
little blurred and softened by family pride, but it is an 
amusing book, for all that, particularly where it gives 
homely and trivial details about the great man. The stories 
here told about Lord Kelvin’s parrots are as good as some 
of those which are told about Lord Kelvin himself. If he 
does not come out of it quite so great a mian as he obviously 
seemed to his niece, he emerges, at any rate, a very likable 
man, and one with remarkable qualities. Not the least 
remarkable was his ability to work at half a dozen things 
at the same time. The. book has some charming photographs. 


(Hodder & 


Trial of Jessie M‘Lachlan. Edited by WILLIAM RoucHEap. 
(Hodge. 10s, 6d.) 


This is one of the most interesting volumes which has 
been published in the “ Notable British Trials’ series. The 
case was a remarkable one in many different ways. Although 
Jessie M‘Lachlan was tried, found guilty, and condemned 
to death for the murder of Jessie M‘Pherson, and though a 
second inquiry was held after the conviction, it is impos- 
sible to be sure whether she or James Fleming or both were 
guilty of the crime. The book is admirably edited, and the 
introduction and the evidence make as good reading as the 
finest detective story. One of the worst features of the case 
was the biased way in which the judge conducted the pro- 
ceedings. The agitation which arose in the country is 
understandable, but it had a most illogical result. The 
inquiry held after the verdict was a peculiar proceeding, to 
say the least, while the commutation of the sentence could 
hardly be defended at the time. 
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Truth: Advertising |v 


HE Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd., are using, and 
have always used, cigarette paper of 

Purest Quality and Refinement. 
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They do not describe their cigarette 
paper as “Rice Paper,” lest this should 
convey an impression to the Public that it 
is made of Rice. 








No Cigarette Paper is made of Rice 








“Rice Paper” is a technical trade name. 
It does not mean that rice or rice straw enters 
into the composition of the paper to which 
this trade name is applied. 











The Imperial Tobacco Company need 
make no exaggerated claims in respect of 
their cigareites. 


As every Smoker knows, the Company’s 
cigarettes are made fron carefully chosen and 
well matured leaf tobacco, wrapped in pure 
paper, and manufactured — under ideal 
condiiions. 





Issued by The Imperial Tabacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


AUSTRALIAN BORROWINGS—THE RUBBER BOOM. 


firmer, partly under the influence of another 

influx of gold, partly on relief of the pres- 
sure of Colonial borrowing. As regards the first, the 
purchase on Monday of £1,000,000 in sovereigns from 
South Africa and of £613,000 of bar gold (possibly also 
from South Africa) brought the net inflow since April 
28th up to £5,635,000. This consolidation of the gold 
position is no doubt a relief not only to the Governor 
of the Bank, but to the short loan market and to the 
clearing banks, whose advances have been steadily 
accumulating for some time past. A rise in the Bank 
rate is no longer a present possibility. As regards the 
second influence on the gilt-edged market, it is under- 
stood that the Commonwealth Government, acting in 
harmony with the Bank of England, is raising only 
£5,000,000 in London out of a loan of £20,000,000 
required for the conversion of internal debt. The 
balance is to be raised in New York. According to the 
‘« Times,”’ Federal and State loans of Australia will 
mature in the current year to the extent of £121,000,000, 
of which £68,000,000 fall due in December. Australia, 
in addition, requires a considerable amount of new 
money, but it is not clear whether the £5,000,000 in- 
tended to be raised in London is new money or not. 
The financial Press does not seem quite happy or clear 
about its attitude to this decision of the Commonwealth 
Government to borrow from New York. On the one side 
it is argued that we have dangerously over-lent, or that 
insufficient savings, due to bad trade and too high con- 
sumption, have at any rate reduced our capacity to lend 
abroad. On the other it is urged that only by lending 
abroad can we improve our trade. For our part it 
seems to us more important to know whether Australia 
has been over-borrowing than whether we have been 
over-lending. There are many factors which operate to 
check a continuance of over-lending, but the effect of 
the Trustee Acts has been to enable Colonial Govern- 
ments, whatever their financial record and capacity, to 
raise money on terms almost as good as those obtainable 
by the British Government, and so to encourage over- 
borrowing, while the unofficial embargo on foreign loans 
has hitherto merely checked one form of borrowing, but 
not Colonial. If artificial restrictions and privileges 
were removed, the Australian Government would have 
to compete against all other borrowers, and the terms 
on which its loans were raised would be more compatible 
with the degree of security. It will be of interest to see 
on what terms the Australian Government obtains its 


money in New York, where no such artificial privilege 
holds good. ; 


TT: gilt-edged market has become appreciably 


Traffic jams and the rush hour on the tubes are as 
nothing to the bodily congestion in the rubber market. 
A better simile would be the crowd at a Cup-tie final, 
only there is less mass direction of movement in the 
rubber market, since each man has an individual objec- 
tive. This excitement naturally exhausted the physical 
and mental capacities of dealers, and during Monday 
absurdly wide prices were quoted. Clearly, it is unwise 
to rush in and buy rubber shares when fancy prices have 
to be given because of babel and exhaustion. The dizzy 
rise in prices this week may be seen in the following 


table of rubber shares, with the prices at which we 
recommended them in THE Nation of June 6th :— 


Last Highest 

Price Year’s Marking 

June 6th. Divs. July 13th. 
Sungei Buaya £1 ... 30/- i... 15% — 82,6 
Central Sumatra 2/- me cas nil ae 3/- 
Bah Lias £1 is 40/-... 10% ae 52/6 
Victoria Malaya 6d 1/33... 10% cms 2/04 

Int. 74% 

Langen Java £1 ... 32/- 8% si 40/- 
Sungei Kari £1 — 26 ... 5% ee 40/- 
Sungei Batu £1... 25/- —... 64% a 35/9 

Toerangie £1 a 33/3... 10% -- 51/104 
Selaba £1 ... as ae 6% «. Cue 
Sungei Kruit 2/- ... ae ees 10% en 4/94 
Kombok 2/- ... a ae xs 74% “es 4/- 


Another spectacular rise was seen in the Deferred 
Ordinary shares of Harrisons & Crosfield. On June 
20th, when we called special attention to this company 
in THe Nation, the shares were standing at £54. On 
Monday this week they were bid for at £6. 





Every investor seems to be asking himself and 
his broker whether he should buy more rubber shares 
or whether he should realize shares bought in the last 
rubber boom which he has been nursing patiently ever 
since. There is no precise answer to this burning 
question. The benefit from the rise in the price of 
rubber—at the moment of writing the spot price has 
risen to 4s. 4$d. per lb.—cannot be reflected equally 
in the accounts of all rubber companies, since different 
policies with regard to forward sales have been followed 
by the different boards of directors. Clearly, we have 
arrived at a stage when the utmost discrimination must 
be exercised. There are shares which appear high 
enough at present prices, and there are others with con- 
siderable prospects of further appreciation. The shares 
of those companies (a2) whose management is not in 
first-class hands, (6) whose forward sales are fairly heavy, 
(c) whose costs of production are fairly high, e.g., over 
11d. per lb., (d) whose capitalization is high, should be 
sold whenever prices reflect wild, indiseriminate buying 
on the part of the public, and in many cases a shortage 
of stock on the part of the jobbers, especially when such 
prices show a profit on purchases held from the last 
rubber boom. On the other hand, the shares of com- 
panies which have been bought in the last month with 
intelligent anticipation of the improved condition of the 
rubber industry may well be Held by those who take 
long views rather than quick profits. If any reader 
still desires to make a purchase in the rubber market 
we would add the following to our list of recommended 
companies: Grand Central (Ceylon) at 32s. 6d. and 
Mooply Valley at 50s. We may summarize our views 
by saying that the peak of share values in the rubber 
market is probably many months away, but that it is 
a market in which it is advisable to buy on “ off ’’ days, 
and desirable to sell on such mornings as last Monday. 


Is the rubber restriction scheme to be continued ? 
In answer to a question in the House of Commons Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore for the Colonial Office stated that he was 
not prepared to recommend that there should be any 
reconsideration of the restriction scheme on the ground 
of what the Colonial Office regards as ‘‘ the present tem- 
porary ’’ and ‘‘ sudden and rather unexpected ”’ rise in 
the price of rubber. The matter, he added, was under 
constant review, but he believed that the restriction 
scheme had saved the British rubber industry in Malay,. 
and that it could not be removed without grave risk at 
the present time. Another 10 per cent. will be released! 
on August Ist, making 75 per cent., and, as Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore pointed out, there is no restriction upon : 
production and none strictly on exports, for any quan-- 
tity can be exported at higher rates of duty. While: 
the present Government is in power there appears little» 
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The Edinburgh Review 


Edited by HAROLD COX 
JULY, 1925. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
EDUCATION IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By The Rt. Hon. Sir F. D. LuGarpb, G.C.M.G. 
THE FUTURE OF EAST AFRICA. By Professor J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S. 
THE JEWS IN ROMAN EGYPT. By Sir F. G. Kenyon, K.C.B., G.B.E. 
THE LIBERTIES OF THE TOWER. By the Rev. ARTHUR G. B. WEST. 
CINEMATOGRAPHY IN SCHOOLS. 
By A. C. Comrort and E. A. HARTILL. 


ENGLISH FLACE-NAMES. By Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
ESKIMO FOLK-LORE AND MYTH. By W. W. WORSTER. 
A GREAT NAVAL ADMINISTRATOR. By Davip HANNAY. 


MARKETING PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FARMERS. 
By Sir HENRY Rew, K.C.B. 


POLITICAL REFORM IN SPAIN, By R. GORDON GEORGE. 
THE LAWS AGAINST USURY. By The Hon. D. MESTON. 
MACAULAY AND MILTON. By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISHMEN *. ITALY. 


L. COLLISON MORLEY. 
NATIONAL FINANC By HaRo_p Cox. 


RECENTLY PUBL ISH D BOOKS. By WILLIAM ROWNTRES. 








The English Historical Review 
Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A. 
ate 1925. Royal 8vo 7s. 6d. net. 
Articles, 


THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE OF 1398. By B. G. EDWARDS. 
THE ENGLISH MONOPOLY OF SALT IN THE YEARS 1563-71. 
By E. HUGHES. 
THE BISHOPS OF DURHAM AND THE OFFICE OF LORD 
LIEUTENANT IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Miss G. Scott THOMSON. 
WARREN HASTINGS AND THE ASSIGNMENT OF THE CARNATIC. 
By H. DODWELL. 
Notes and Documents. Reviews of Books. 
Short Notices. Notices of Periodicals. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 


39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

















- THE EXPLOITATION 
OF THE COLOURED MAN.” 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


Published by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Socie'y 
enison Hous-, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Price 3d, 








The Manchester Guardian in a leading article says :— 


‘““An admirable short account of the general problem. 
. A survey such as Mr. Buxton makes is of real value 
in helping those who cannot study the question in detail to 


understand the full bearing and importance of the course 
we decide to take in Kenya.” 














A Captivating Book by a Great Sportsman. 


FIFTY YEARS 


or SPORT 


Lr.-Cou. E, D. MILLER, 


C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Author of “ Modern Polo,” etc. 


(Handsome IIlustrated Volume, 2 1/- 


net.) 


The Morning Post says: “Colonel Miller’s 
book is full of vivid, intimate pictures 
of soldiering and all manner of sport 
. . . Here and there we come on a 
little treasure of quotable anecdotes 


. . . particularly amusing 
are, as might be expected, many 


There 


stories 


of famous polo players . . . packed 
with interesting and instructive matter.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, 


E.C. 





























OOKS.—Moore versus Harris, limited issue, 1921, £3 3s.; George 
Moore’s Esther Waters, signed copy 1920, £3 3s. ; "Hobson's 
Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 2 vols., 1915, "£18. Faradise Lost, Doves 
Press edit., £15, 1902; Wilde’s Dorian Gray, illus., 1908, 13s.; Henry 
Fielding’s Works, Best edit., intro. by Gosse, 12 vols., £6 és., 1898 ; 
Leo’s History of Africa, 1600, very rare, £8 8s.; Purchas, his 
Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, fine copy of this rare book of travels, 
1625-1626, £105; Hall’s Adolescence, 2 vols., 1905, £2 2s.; Sainte-Beuve, 
Portraits of the 17th Century, Historic and Literary, 2 vols., 1904, 
2ls.; The Graphic, % vols., £12; Lohengrin, illustrated by Pogany, 
signed by the Artist, full Vellum, £2 10s.; Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919, 2 vols., £2 15s.; Frazers Roiden Bough, 
12 vols., £7 7s.; Flaubert’s First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. 
by Bosschere, 26s. ; Parkyn’s Prehistoric Art, 12s. 6d.; Davis, With the 
* Auroria’’ in the Antarctic, 7s. 6d.,.pub. 18s.; Fox-Davies’ Book of 
Public Arms, new copy, 42s., for 14s.; Astarte concerning Lord Byron, 
by Earl Lovelace, only 125 copies "done, £3 10s.; Perrin’s British 
Flowering Plants, numerous coloured plates, 4 vols., £8 10s., 1914; 
Lamb's Last Essays of Elia, 1833, first edition, £7 10s.; Villari, Life 
and Times of Machiavelli, 2 yols., a £2 2s.; Madden's United 
lrishmer, many illus., 12 vols., £8, 191 ; Stonham’s ‘Birds of the British 
Isles, complete set, £5 5s.; Wooster’s Gee Plants, 1874, 2 vols., Ws.; 
Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, £3 3s.; Pollard’s Secret Societies of 
Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Ellis, Life of Wagner, 6 vols., 32s., 1900; 
Hartmann’s Confucius, £2 2s.; Lord Dunsany’s Plays of Gods and 
Men, Ist Edit., 1917, 25s.; Lord Dunsany’s A Dreamer’s Tales, Ist Edit., 
1910, £2 10s.; Lord Dunsany’s The Sword of Welleran, lst Edit., 1908, 
30s.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., £5 5s.; Weber’s Tales of 
the East, 1812, 3 vols., £3 3s.; King’s Chelsea Porcelain, Edit. de Luxe, 
1922, £6 6s.; Hobson, Wares of the Ming Dynasty, Edit. de Luxe, £7 18.; 
Costume of the Netherlands, 30 coloured plates, 1817, £4 48.; Mase. 
field’s King Cole, signed copy, £3 108.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed 
copy, £6 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. IL am the most expert bookfinder extant.— BAKER'S GREAT 
OKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED.— 
Rashdall’s Universities, 3 vols.; Scott’s Cathedral Builders; 
Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Conrad’s Reminiscences, 1912; Beer- 
bohm’s Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897; More, 1899; 
Yet Again. Ist Edit., 1909; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 1902; The Sphinx, 
1894; Stevenson’s Deacon Brodie, paper covers, 1880; Stevenson’es 
Edinburgh, 1879; A Child’s Garden of Verses, Ist Edit., 1885; Joly, 
Legend in Japanese Art, 1908; A Shropshire Lad, 1896. 








UTHORS should forward Novels. Poems, Stories, Tales for 
Children, Plays. Films, Essays, Music, Songs, to Mr. ARTHUR 
STOCKWELL, Fublisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. No Reading Fees. 
Typewriting unessontial. Established 1898. 








HEATH CRANTON’S NOVELS 





By Sybyl Tasker Hart :— 
A WISE VIRGIN. 
PRIMROSE. 
WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN. 





By Charles J. Mansford :— 
SWORD OF SCARLET. 





By S. M. Fox :— 


A BARCA BOY -—a story of Venice. 





By Charles Reith: 





AN ENSIGN OF THE 19th FOOT. 





By Theodore Nicholl :— 
THe HOSTILE FRIENDS. 





By Kate Horn:— 
THREE BLIND MICE. 
THE EVOLUTION OF NANCY. 





By Jessie Douglas Kerruish :— 
THE UNDYING MONSTER. 





Order from your Library. 7/6 each. 





Have you read 


PASTORS and MASTERS 


by I. COMPTON BURNETT ? 


The book is being widely discussed. 


The New Statesman says: ‘“ It is astonishing, 
alarming, it is like nothing else in the world. It 


is a work of genius. How to describe it? . . 


- no 


quotation could do this book justice.’” (3/6 net.) 
6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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likelihood of the abandonment of the restriction policy 
with its scheme for a gradual return to full production. 
But how does it strike the consumer in the United 
States? A New York correspondent seems to think that 
the American manufacturer is no longer under any illu- 
sion. ‘‘ The so-called Stevenson plan,’’ he says, ‘‘ has 
proved a startling success; possibly a success far beyond 
the expectation of its originators. The export tax, 
which is the central feature of this plan, has worked like 
an embargo. Theoretically and potentially, there is no 
shortage of rubber. The plantations of the Far East 
under a laissez-faire system could easily flood the world 
with rubber and bring the price back again to the 1922 
and 1923 levels, when it was unquestionably below the 
cost of production.’’ The interesting feature of our 
New York correspondent’s account is that as far as the 
immediate future is concerned, some, probably a 
majority, of the big American consumers are comfort- 
ably situated. Companies like Goodrich, United States 
Rubber, Goodyear, Fisk, and a few others are well 
covered at 40 cents a lb., or under, for the remainder of 
this year. The prices of tyres have been advanced to 
take care of 55-cent rubber. But there is no doubt that 
the American manufacturer will have to pay dearly for 
his error of judgment in running so long on short sup- 
plies in the hope of being able to buy at lower prices. 
Seeing that for so long the rubber tyre industry has 
been enjoying a large and increasingly profitable busi- 
ness, one need hardly waste sympathy on the manu- 
facturer. 





YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 


yield for the leading securities on the gilt-edged 

market in s more informative way than in the 
usual liste. In the table we give in three columns 
(1) the flat yield, (2) the yield allowing for accrued 
interest and loss (or profit) on redemption, and (3) the 
net yield after deduction of income tax. It is the 
figure in the last of the three columns that generally 
matters to the average investor, although he often 
attends only to the figure in the first column. 


Yield allowing for 
accrued interest and 
loss or profit on 
redemption 


TT: following table is designed to show the net” 


Opening 
Prices Net after 
deducting 


Gross Income Tax 


Gross 


15 July Flat 
1925 Vield 
£a4, 244 28 @ 


Long-dated Securities— 
3°/, Local Loans |i... 65 12 12 14 
34°/, Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) a 4 12 14 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) 7 ll 13 
4°/, Funding Loan 
(1960-90) 10 13 


Intermediate Securities— 

5°/, War Loan (1929-47) 

4}4°/, Conversion Loan 
(1940-44) 


Short-dated Securities— 
34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 
5°/, National War Bonds 
(1927) 
4°/, National War Bonds 
An A&B 
°/. Treasury Bonds, 
54°/, y 1990) 
5}°/, Treasury Bonds, C 
(1930) 
5°/, Treasury Bonds, as 


, 927) 

4}°/, Treasury Bonds 

de 7 (1930-32) 

4°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1931-33) 


Miscellaneous— 

India 3}°/, (1931 or after) 

Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia 49°/, (1940-60) ... 

Sudan 4°/, Gtd.(1950-74)... 

Gt. Western 4°/, Debs. ... 

L. & N.E.R. Ist 4°/, Pf. 


COMPANY MEETINGS. 


MOND NICKEL CO. 

The annual general meeting of the Mond Nickel Com- 
pany, Ltd., was held on the 9th inst., at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., 
M.P. (the Chairman), presiding. 

In dealing with the profit and loss account, the Chairman 
stated that the net profits for the past year were £313,039, 
showing an increase of £37,000, as compared with the 
previous financial year. This was quite a satisfactory figure 
considering the conditions under which they had been work- 
ing. The increase was accounted for by an increase in gross 
profits of £29,000, an increase of £1,300 in the items of 
rents, and decreases in general charges and reserve for 
corporation profits tax, together amounting to £7,200. The 
amount of bad debts was usually very small, and this year 
the item had disappeared entirely from the profit and loss 
account, as they had not found it necessary to provide for 
any bad debt at all. 

One of the most important alterations in the balance- 
sheet consisted of a transfer of £185,000 from reserve to 
special depreciation reserve, which left the reserve account 
at £160,000. By so doing they had increased the special 
depreciation reserve to £301,000. They had applied the 
whole of this sum in writing down their mines and plants 
and shares in Debentures. He thought the shareholders 
would agree that the directors had done right in eliminating 
all expenditure about the value of which there could be 
any possible doubt. 

SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 

Taking the results all round, he thought the share- 
holders had no reason to be displeased with the returns 
which the company was making and the dividends they were 
receiving. Although the price of their product had been in- 
creasing during the past financial year, it was still at a 
lowish level, and had not reached the figure which they 
hoped to see it attain. Nickel and copper, in comparison 
with pre-war figures, were still on a very low basis. It was 
only owing to improvements which they had been able to 
achieve in technique at their mines and at their smelter and 
refining works that they were able to show the satisfactory 
results now presented. On the whole, the position of the 
nickel industry was more healthy than it had been in the 
past. The uses of nickel as a metal were expanding in very 
many directions, and were likely to expand still more. This 
was the twenty-fifth meeting of the company, and he thought 
they could look back on a record of successful progress and 
look forward to the future with confidence. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts and the declaration of the dividends 
recommended. 

Mr. Emile S. Mond (Deputy-Chairman) seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


VAN DEN BERGHS. 
PROSPECTS DISTINCTLY BRIGHTER. 

The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Van den 
Berghs, Ltd., was held on the 14th inst. in London. 

Sir Walter Townley, K.C.M.G., presided in the absence, 
through indisposition, of the chairman, Mr. Henry Van 
den Bergh, and read a speech which had been prepared by 
him. In that speech Mr. Henry’ Van den Bergh stated that 
shareholders would probably have read the balance-sheets 
of other companies in their line of business, and they would 
have gained the impression that the year under review had 
not been a good one for the margarine trade. If he was not 
mistaken, none of those companies had paid dividends on 
their Ordinary shares, and Van den Berghs were not in a 
more favourable position. The competition had been very 
strong, yet the company was satisfied with its achievements 
last year, as they had secured for themselves a stronger 
position by the introduction of proprietary brands. These 
brands, through the excellence of their qualities, stood out 
above all others, and commanded better prices. At former 
meetings shareholders had been told that they had succss- 
fully launched “ Blue Band”’ in this country, and this 
success had induced their Associated Companies to follow 
in their footsteps. Holland had taken up the sale of “ Blue 
Band,’’ Belgium and France followed, and in the course of 
the past year it had been introduced in Germany, where he 
was extremely pleased to say that to-day the sales were large. 

The business of the company during the first few months 
of this year did not show much improvement, but since then 
the results had become better through increases of prices 
both here and on the Continent. The prospects of the busi- 
ness at the moment were distinctly brighter. In conclusion, 
he would state that margarine had lost nothing of its 
popularity, and that the high prices realised by Colonial 
butters led the directors to think that the article would 
prove more and more a boon to the population. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 




















